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Mr. Lucas’ story is excellently told His tone throughout liscri t 










courage of the Loyalists may be said to dominate the narrative as a whole, it do t lead t " il pl 
or wilful detraction from the merits of their opponents Such fold { Jan 
is wholly absent from this admirable volume.’ Vatior 

“This is a book which will take high rank by reason of its merits, both litera: i hist cal Mr. I 
gratulated on the manner, at one and the same time graphic and philosophical, in whi treated a ¢ 
tory, too often regarde ‘d as obscure and inglorious. Canada will owe him much gratitude f is master 







than any other event, led to her consolidation as a Stat Ts 
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Edited with a collotype and seven facsimile title pages, by J. CHurRTON Cr two vol . ¢ 
‘The critical apparatus . . in fulness and accuracy, is, as it should | to ft | whicl 
in the case of the Greek and Latin clas: sics, and we might add, also, in theca f writer f the mediaval period | 











especially, are replete with learning."’—Nation 
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A Life and a Selection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. By OLiver ELttTon. Vol. li. Memoir and Lett 
Occasional Writings. Two vols. S8vo, with photogravure portraits, f imiles, et $ 
The first of the two volumes now appearing is biographical. The earlier chapt n cupied with York Powell 
Icelandic labours performed conjointly with his friend Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson, and forming his most ample contribut t 






learning; and also with his work in the field of English history 
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‘«In the historical record of science the name of Helmholtz stands unique in grandeur, as a mast nd lead mat 
matics, and in biology, and in physics. His admirable theory of vortex rings is or f the most beautiful of all t tiful 
pieces of mathematical work hitherto done in the dynamics of incompressible fluid The professio carecs 






Helmholtz was unparalleled in the history of professions.”’ 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 
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5 illustrations, $2.50. 
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The Week. 
if “home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits,” it is certain that a coun 


try which has kept its eyes fastened for 
a generation upon the home market, can- 
not be expected to show clear sight for 


foreign markets. When President M« 
Kinley said at Buffalo in 1901 that “if 
we will not buy we cannot sell,” the 
truism was received as if it were a 
thunderclap. Since that time there has 
been much talk in Congress and in 
the press and party platforms about en 
larging our business abroad, but the 
attempts at doing something have beet 
fumbling. This “greenness” in the busi 
ness is particularly betrayed in the 
pending bill for ship subsidies, or postal 
subventions for ocean steamers. The 
whole plan, as submitted, is uncertain 
The bill leaves it doubtful whether the 


end desired is the mere building of ships 
o throw a to Amer 
can shipyards which, as the annual re 


government sop 


port of the Commissioner of Navigation 
has just shown, are highly prosperous 


or the owning and sailing of them. Nor 
does the bill reveal any close-knit idea 


of the way in which more ships to South 
America (if we got them by the subven 
tions) would increase our trade with tha 
of fact, 
American 


region. As a matter we have 
to hear of 
who cannot get all the goods he can se! 
to South America expeditiously 
ried thither But the gaping 
hiatus in the subsidy argument appears 
when the 


ships (if we get any) are to bring back 


yet an exporter 


car 


really 


we ask what cargoes new 


from South American countries. Their 
wool and hides we could not think of 
allowing to come in free to compete 
with our own. Yet with that national! 


policy firmly established, we propose to 
vote money out of our own Treasury in 
order to hasten and cheapen the coming 


of more of the deadly wool and hides 
of foreigners! The example of Ger 
many and England is appealed to. They 


have great fleets of merchantmen, a 


small part of which has government 
subventions. What is concealed is the 
fact that German and English steam- 


ship lines have been built up on an in 
telligent and comprehensive of 
foreign trade. The return cargo as 
carefully studied as the outgoing. Ger- 
many has a protective tariff, but she is 
wise enough to provide for the free en- 
try of the raw materials of her manu 
factures. Failing any broad revision of 
our tariff laws, and a large and 
gent adjustment of our whole policy to 
the steady development of foreign trade, 
ship subsidies would amount to nothing 


theory 


is 


intelli 


| The Commission 


| 
i 


The Nation. 


They youl } 0 ( I i I vo 

m, and further ra $ i e pu ‘ 
tunds, but ne co é 

The report of the Jo Po ( 
mission authorize 1 by Congress i 
ast session is the most important docu 
ment relating to the postal service that 

appeared in many eal *The 

ebject of this inquiry not a ( 
ary or provisional on the re 
port. “It is an attempt to get tl 
gantic enterprise known as the t 
ervice organized once and for por 
a sound economic and administrative 
basis.’ If the Commissior recomme! 
dation for an accurate weizt r ¢ t 
of pieces, and determination of t! ! 
ge haul of mail matter of each cl 

adopted, there will be iV b] I 
the first time the data for intelligent 
comprehension ‘ f the whole ' ten Yet 
the Comn on does not wait this in 
formation before making its own recom 


mendations. It is positive that the dif 


ference between the second and third 
class rate is too great, and strongly in 
clined to the belief that the periodical 
rate is absolutely too low The Com 
mission does not go so far as Third A 

sistant Postmaster-General Madden's 
suggested three-rate classification let 
ters, printed matter, and merchandise 


proposes a sliding scale 


for second-class publications, based upon 


the weight of single copies and ranging 
ipward from the present one cent per 
ound But the really radical recom 
nendations are made with a view to 
purging the second-class list of unde 
sirable publications The Commission 
would take out of the second class bod 
ily all issues of which more than one 
half the “superficial area” is occupied 
by advertisements, and all which send 
imple copies in excess of 10 per cent 


of their paid circulation. That this rule 


will catch, “put out of business” per 
haps, the particular publications about 
which the Department is most concern 
ed, may be conceded That it would 
also be a serious blow to hundreds of 


magazines and newspapers which are in 
every legitimate, 
There are few, if any, suc 
cessful publications which do not ocea 


sense is, however, 


eaually true 


sionally or regularly exceed the 50 per 
cent. limit. There are probably no new 
ly established periodicals which do not 
send out more than 10 per cent. of free 


copies. No one denies that the second 
class privilege has been abused by “mall 
order” journals and “house organs.” If 
the objectionable publications possessed 
some definite quality or characteristic 
which the worthy ones do not, all would 
be plain sailing It ts as If some law 
giver, noticing that a great many male 



























































ictors had large fee 
prisonment of every man wea i sho 
arger than number ten 
con ‘ } i i 
I ; li, | ) 
for rive ul h 
pol i t to i i e 
rl j +) ; j } 
ot hese me ] of 
} been much « r of 
i he old ming al ! 
ert n of ame ; 
‘ ip he ! ! R ! 
< H 
( } efore ( ’ ‘ cna ir es 
we S, of which $34,631,612 is f i 
e® expend —~ nd ta 
f oO | ! cuou 
ICCESSKE ‘ the demand 
f erest Whic) é er fa 
4 ead thers } ‘ heer re rt ‘ 
( inized effort f ike the } 
he floor of t} H ad } 7 
of the vocates « 1 tl five-fo 
channel in tl ) re Rive f 
fourteen-fo ( nel from the Gr 
Lakes to the Gulf An Illinois Senat 
\ J. He j ‘ ] edafew d 
threaten fo t the wl e | 
leath in the Senate ut his fay 
roject wa mbod ! t A WV 
Representative, Mr. B ! it, ha ] 
ested a plan fe tisfvir ‘ hy 
tf now n ht, | ling half-a-} 
on dollar worth of ecial bond ‘ 
waterway improvement We do not 
ippose that Chairman Rurton vl 
aid never to have been overrule 
the House when he opposed an amend 
ment to the River and Harbor bill of 
fered on the floor, is very seriously dis 
turbed by these threats of Insurrectior 


Be that as it may } this i i 


owever 


critical vear in regard to the whole of 
this ibject Waterway conventic 
have been a feature of the past twelve: 
months Moribund niand = stean 


routes have heen revived. We comment 
ed last fall on the somewhat spectacu 
lar resumption of traffic on the Missour! 
Projects of a similar character hav: 
been since noted In the local press of 
all sections. The sudden revival of 


terest In water competition as an agence’ 
In keeping down railroad rates has tur 


ed attention to river work. fust as ft } 






te canal-building in this section But 
the consequences of a simultaneo: ! 
sistence on all the meritorious pl 
sight may give pause to the most }!? 
ally disposed Congress 

A “tariff war” with Germany, the t 
est dispatches tell us, has been han 
pily “averted Looking for detall : 





96 
discover that the joint commission at 
Rerlin has worked out a scheme for a 
commercial treaty which only requires 
the “consent of the Reichstag and the 
American Congress That is, when the 
andpatters at Washington cease from 
indpatting we may hope for good 
trade relations with Germany So we 
! with Canada. So we may with the 
PI ppines. But what prospect is there 
! he tariff Old Man of the Sea will 
ix his grip upon Congress? The 
Cle ester herring and the Attleboro 
heap jewelry still exercise their veto 
hrough Senator Hlent Cabot Lodge 
‘ eciproe é The beet is 
) ong for both Secretary Taft and 
Pre lent Roosevelt, and prevents them 
ol obtaining elementary justice for 
he I pino Our optimistic commis 
in Berlin will sing a different 
n vhen the get to Washington and 
n the presence of Can't Do It 
( ind a protection-ridden Senate 
rehe 1. schedule of yon gray 

fr, «le like a de 

| dea of reforming the meat-pack 
i food-manufacturing, and medicine 
ompounding industries by simply com 
elling them to tell every customer the 
ith about themselves is having far 
eaching effect Good “temperance peo 
ple ure iving up the nostrums which 
contained as much alcohol as whiskey 
It is therefore a fitting time for Con 
essman D. A. De Armond to come 
forward with his proposal for applying 
the label principle to the tariff ques 


et 


The man 


e of 


other 


how 


in 


ernment 


whiskey, 


art 


tell 


W 


icle 


by 


hy 


taxed 


looking 


who buys a box of cigars, 


a pack of cards, or 


should 


for 
at 


not 


the 


the 


internal 


rev 


stamp 


much he is paying to the Gov- 


article 
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The 


“9 
00 


Nation. 


hasten to 
the 


side per cent.” Let us 


this method of heightening 


popularity of the Dingley tariff. 


ade pt 


The of the Senate has assured 
both Senators and Representatives that 
be raised $5,000 a 


This of 


action 


their will from 


year to $7,500. 


pay 


increase 50 per 


cent. marks, we doubt not, the rough es- 
timate of Congress as to the recent in- 
crease in the cost of living If we are 
to do anything more than give our law- 
makers a mere honorarium, $7,500 is 
not under present circumstances, too 
large a salary. The English system of 
in unpaid Parliament does not accord 


with our traditions and sentiments. For 


one we do not care to recognize 
landed wealthy 
their services to the 
for 
rather 


numbers 


thing 


officially a class of or 


gentlemen who give 


Government, and who thus secure 


heir class—almost inevitably 


more consideration than its 


or intelligence would warrant. In Ger- 


many the pay of members of the Reichs- 
consequence the 
England 
labor organ- 


taz is low, and as a 


representatives of labor, as in 


too, are often supported by 
Such members can scarcely be 
the 
Senators, 
only 
cor- 
at- 
independence 


izations 
spokesmen for 
of 


Depew, 


than 
st 


more mere 
unions 


like 


mouthpieces 


some 
M 


railways 


ju our 


as 
Chauncey are 
other 


retained 


for or 


porations. In a crisis such 


torneys can never exhibit 

If, then, we are fully com- 
of fair 
see no reason why, in addition to allow- 
clerks, the 
should not share the gen- 


of judgment 


mitted to the principle pay, we 


ances for secretaries and 
Congressmen 


eral rise of wages. 


The Lodge resolution in regard to the 
Congo, if adopted by the Senate, may 
Its language 
expresses 


have important results 
is guarded, for it now merely 
the opinion that the time is ripe for an 
international inquiry into the affairs of 
the State, to 


the President “in any steps that he may 


Free and pledges support 


deem it wise to take in this direction, 
in coéperation with or in aid of any of 
the Powers signatory to the Treaty of 
Lerlin which shall seek to ameliorate 
| conditions” in the Congo This gives 
the President pretty broad powers; but 
if we could safely intervene between 
Ktussia and Japan and take part in the 
Conference of Algeciras, we might as 


| ourselves 


- 


taxed by means of the tariff be similarly 
marked? The Dingley tariff being our 
chief source of national pride, we do not 
understand how too much _ publicity 
could be given to the details of its | 
workings Just as the hair-tonic man 
ufacturers assert that their decoctions | 
“grew this hair, and we can prove it 
o the protected § interests should’ be 
proud to i The Dingley act grew 
these knives and knlt goods and tin 
ire ind we can prove it.’ Let us 
pieture the happy state of society under 
the proposed yk Armond law With 
what itisfaction does Mr. Doe, when 
he bu the plateglass windows for his 
new house, find “151 per cent neatly 
etched on the corner of each pane! Mrs 
1 dane urely rejoices similarly to see a 
label of “165 per cent stitched to her 
new «dre pattern, and “141 per cent.” 
on every piece of plush Mi Rosalie 
Doe likes her chocolate creams all the 
bette for the famp on the bottom of 
each one, “50 per cent Little Johnny 
Doe is prouder than ever of the India 
titybve hoots that are marked on the tn 


i cries 





sk 


ilong this line 


well 1 international complications 
There is, of course, one 
we should concern 
and that is 


one of the 


reason why 
with the 
United States 
that that 
England conditions are ripe for ac- 
but Sir ap 


to 


excellent 
Congo, 
the 


I owers 


that Was 


created government 


in 


tion Edward Grey has been 


parently waiting for some one else 


If the Senate expresses its opin 
that 
the 


out 


ove 
ion, be just the spark to set 
for which humanity 


The amount of public inter- 


may 


explosion 
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est in the Congo in this country is sur- 
prising. It is welcome as showing that 
our plunge into Imperialism has not 
wholly deprived us of the ability to feel 
for the oppressed abroad, just as we 
used to feel for the Greeks and the Ital- 
igns and others who fought for liberty. 


This it 
merce Commission 


the Interstate Com 
which has had its 


time is 


turn at the Standard Oil Company. De 
spite Chancellor James R. Day and the 
Rev. R. S. MacArthur, the Commis- 
sion, instead of proving the falsity of 
Miss Tarbell’s attacks or those of the 
numerous other investigators of high 


and low degree, who have paid their re- 
to the of our Trusts, 
has confirmed about everything hereto- 
alleged against it. Moreover, it 
has brought out one or two new points 
of interest. For instance, the Commis- 
reports that the “Standard buys 
acvertising space in many newspapers. 
which it fills, not advertisements, 
but with reading matter 
agents kept for that 
at advertising rates as ordinary news.” 
It a great pity that 
was not accompanied by specifications 
The public is entitled to know the names 
of the venal journals, secular or relig- 
ious, just as it found out what news- 
like the Boston Herald, took 
matter favorable to the insurance com- 
panies at one or two dollars a line. The 


spects best-hated 


fore 


sion 


with 
prepared by 
purpose, and paid 


is this statement 


papers, 


allegation against the Standard Oil, if 
it can be sustained, only shows that 


corporations with bad consciences turn 
readily to dishonest methods, in order 
to fool the public. 


James H. Blount, ex-Judge of the 
Court of First Instance in the Philip- 
pines, contributes to the North Ameri- 
can Review a notable article, entitled 
“Philippine Independence—When?” He 
affirms of his own knowledge that all 
the Filipinos, however much they may 
differ among themselves in minor mat- 
earnestly long for independence, 
and that this unsatisfied longing is the 
cause of the prevailing unrest through- 
out the archipelago and of the frequent 
outbreaks and bloody reprisals of which 
we have accounts from time to _ time. 
Judge Blount’s article indicates way 
by which this unrest may be quieted, 
and all the consequences of a good un 
derstanding leading to fitness 
for independence and to that it- 
self within a decade. The price to be 
paid for this transformation is very 
slight. It is simply to promise the Fili- 
pinos their independence at the expira- 
tion of ten Now, what are the 
qualifications of the man who makes this 


ters, 


¢ 
€ 


a 


secured, 
boon 


years 





bold prediction? Mr. Blount has served 


| six years in the islands in official posi 


tions—two in the military and four in a 
judicial capacity. His time has not been 
spent in the city of Manila. He has 
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been constantly in the interior, close to 
the people. As a soldier he has been a 
witness of the bravery and self-devo 
tion of the Filipinos As a judge he 
has learned what their ideas are, and 
what is their capacity for acquiring 
knowledge and making good use of it 


It is his conviction that the promise of 


independence will make the Filipino 
contented, and that nothing else ever 
will. Is the objection raised that the 
tresident and Congress of to-day can 
not bind their successors to a par 
ticular policy for ten years to come 
There is no need to borrow trouble on 
that score It is not conceivable that 
any Administration in the next half-cen 
tury would voluntarily assume such a 


the we have 


this one 


burden, after experience 


had with The reluctance every 


where manifested to the annexation of 
Cuba now is convincing evidence that 


the American people are sick of colonial 
of 
quisitions from among the colored races 
the that 

have indepen 


possessions, and especially new ac- 


Government 
their 


4 declaration by 


the Filipinos shall 


dence at a fixed time would be the wis 
est step the country could take 

Gov. Hughes’s earnest appeal at Mon 
day night’s banquet of the American 


Institute for Social Service, in behalf of 
the movement to introduce safety appli 
workingmen, should 


ances for American 


co much to awaken public interest in 
the matter. The facts set forth by the 
experts as to the number of lives need 
lessly sacrificed are, as the Governor 
pointed out, not only humiliating, but 
shocking. If it were true that protec 


tive appliances are complicated, difficult 


to procure or install, or otherwise im- 
practicable, there would be something 
to say in apology. But in the kinds of 
machinery through which annual loss 
of life is greatest, the mechanical safe 
guards already available are so simple 
and so complete that they ought of 
themselves to appeal to the practical in 
stincts of every manufacturer. If the 
objection of expense is raised, it was 


met Monday night Col. Carroll D 


Wright's assertion that, in so far as so 


by 


ciety has to pay more for manufactured 


goods, to cover the manufacturer's loss 


in damage awards, to that extent at least 


ii has the economic right to insist on 
the prevention of accidents being most 
thoroughly looked after. It is the pur 


pose of the Institute, moreover, to show 
that even the matter of expense is exag 
gerated in the public mind, through ig 
norance. The free exhibition of such 
appliances, now open at the Museum of 
Natural History in this city, is designed 
to give to people at large a clear idea of 
what be 


can done 


In Spain the fall of the Vega de Armi 
}0 Cabinet, which was formed only last 
December. that differ- 


echows personal 


| ural History at Paris are 
scriptions for a monument to Lamarck, 
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nces 


Liberal factions 
reventing the 


Ministry 


idition that le I 
' from 
Rios, Moret, and Canale 


iled to 


live up to the 


Premier would no longer cor 

office is a mere fon-ga ( 

the religious pr el ! ‘ 

told tha the obhiect o eo | 

S to put i checl oO t! el 

rowth of the re ¢ 

native and French. A concordat bet we 
the Holy See nd Sy n ral ! 
Zation to onl\ three é io 

But under a law regulati: 

which was passed wi the obiect f 
popularizing democratic i ons and 
the machinery of representative vern 
ment, there have sprung up re ous or 
ers to the number of 100 to 150 

The visit of the Ameer of Afghatr n 
to India is regarded with more than sat 
isfaction in British official circles and 
the press. It is no secret tl he 
titude of the present Amee o the | 
dian Government has ti recent] been 
one of reserve A British mission in 
January, 1905, was successful in brin 
ing about a renewal of relations esta 
lished with Abd-ur-Rahman, father of 
the present ruler, but that achievement 
alone was generally re rded insuf 
ficient, in view of the active nd | 
successful effort of Ru 9) 0 
friendly touch with the Ameer Henees 
it is gratifving to England that Hab 
bullah Khan should exchange his policy 
of suspicious aloofne fe one of ex 
tremely friendly intercourse At Agra 
he was welcomed by the Vicere with a 
splendid retinue of milit officer 
rajahs, maharajal ind begum The 
meeting was marked by elaborate cour 
tesy “The Ameer opened the conver 
sition with the Viceroy b ving ‘T 
am sorry I cannot talk English. I speak 
a little. but not good.’ Lord Minto re- 
plied: ‘I think your Majesty speaks ex 
tremely well.’ ’ Later, when tea was 
served, Lord Minto rose and helped the 
Ameer to mill When the Vicere sat 
down, the Ameer “quickly rose and 
poured milk into Lord Minto’s cup, sa 
ing, ‘I will help you.’ A great hunt 
ing party was planned, among other fes- 
tivities. We are not told whether Lord 
Minto and the Ameer are to play tennis 
together 

The professors of the Museum of Nat 


collecting sub- 


the “originator of the transformation 


the leaders of the various 
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| the cost of the orchestra about 
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ecord is a notable one, because the au 
thorities have set themselves very hich 
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Their orchestra is much more than a 
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THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR BILL. 
Beveridge’s plan to limit 
means of Federal stat- 


which he spoke in the Senate 


Senator A. J 


child labor by 
ute, for 
last week, has the hearty endorsement 
of publie-spirited men and women. Felix 
Lindsay, 
when 


Samuel 


Kelley 


Adier, Jane Addams 
Folks, 


uch as these favor 


Homer Florence 


a measure, ‘the pub- 


is generally correct in assuming that 


wise. Dr. Adler, for instance, in his 


own words, is “one of those who by tem- 


perament, by prejudice, and+ by predi- | 


lection cling to local sel 


government 
and dread the expansion of the Federal 


wer Yet, after only three years of 


leadership in the effort to bring individ 


il States to a realization of the last 
evils of child labor, he and his as- 
Washington for aid. 
There they see a short-cut to some of | 
Briefly, the Bever 


ociates turn to 


the desired reforms 
idge measure proposes to forbid any car- 


of interstate commerce “to trans- 
accept for transportation § the 


products of any factory or mine in 
which children under fourteen years of 
are employed or permitted to work.” 
Violations of the law are to be pun- 
hed by fines of not more-than $10.000 
or less than $1,000, or by imprisonment 


for between one and six months, or by 


That this latest resort to the over 
worked “interstate commerce clause” of 
the Constitution is open to objection 
to the framers of the 


With marked 


has been apparent 


bill from the beginning 


kill, they have endeavored to disarm | 
their opponents in advance. Thus Sen- 


ator Beveridge remarked in his speech: 


tT inge t} he Constitution is al 
ltoy nt every reform help- 

» humanity and hurtful to the great 

fina il inter ' How strange that the 
‘ 0 t er invoked against leg- 
lation asked by 1ilway and manufactur 


enator Beveridge also asserts that the 


“worst enemies of reform are apparent- 
for it, but earnestly against any ef- 
handling it.” He 


who would oppose the bill on conscien 


fective methods of 


tious or Constitutional grounds is thus 


forewarned that his unfavorable crit 


scounted In advance as 
influ- 


ences: and that he will be classed either 


icisma will be d 


due solely to malign or corrupt 


an enemy disguised as a friend, or as 
an agent of the “great financial Inter- 


But despite these warnings, there are 
those who, like ourselves, decline to de 
cide the question on the sentimental 

ide alone If it were merely a ques- 
Senator 


tion of sentiment Beveridge’s 





plea would be conclusive: 


lam more anxious to debate an inhuman 
than a governmental theory 
ym may, “Let us wait until the States | 


What say the American people, with 
suntiess child grdvesa before them, child 
and hu- 


murder thie moment being done, 


labor opponents themselves 


| different nor 


| particular 


| attendance 


The Nation. 


man lives daily being wrecked—what say 
the American people to this counsel of 
leath and delay? 

But no step like this should be taken 
without careful Such as 
has been permitted has already laid bare 
differences of opinion among the child- 
Thus Ed- 
gar Gardner Murphy, the ablest and 
hardest worker for the cause in the 


discussion 


| South, has withdrawn from the Nation- 
| ai Child Labor Association because of 


its endorsement of the Beveridge bill. 
He, surely, is neither an enemy in dis- 
guise, nor a tool of the money power. 
Yet he has given to the Montgomery 
idvertiser reasons for oppos'tion, which 
deserve the most serious consideration. 

Mr. Murphy points out that “no other 


| public issue within the past ten years 


has gained such popular interest or com- 
undivided popular 
support.” In this cause, Mr. Murphy 
adds, the States have been neither in- 
inefficient. There have 
been, of course, weak spots in the laws 
there are weak 


mands today such 


thus far passed, but 
spots in the proposed Federal legisla- 
tion Most striking is Mr. Murphy”s 
positive assertion: “I personally know 
that the preparation of the Beveridge 
bill was directly due not to the neglect 
of the States, but to the fact that those 
who have been struggling for State ac- 
tion had created such popular interest 
in the subject that a Federal bill was 
regarded as a strong political move.” 
Mr. Murphy also dwells upon a fact, 
which appeals strongly to us: that di- 
viding responsibility for child-labor con- 
ditions between Federal and State au- 
thor'ties will shift the centre of moral 
obligation from the States to Washing- 
ton He maintains force 
that, without local public opinion, Fed- 
themselves are impo- 


with much 
eral enactments 
tent, and that the proposed bill will 
weaken efferts and the deve 
ment of this opinion in the individual 
States. 

The feebleness of a 


loeal 


naked Federal 


| statute is inherent in the nature of this 


case. An_ effective law 
against child labor must go into details 
with which Federal legislation cannot 
deal: it should regulate hours of labor 
and night work: it may prescribe the 
physical condition of factories; it must 
dovetail into the laws regarding school 
The Beveridge bill goes as 
far as a Federal bill can; but, as we 
have already noted, it offers nothing be- 
yond a bare age limit for children un- 
der fourteen. Then, too, methods of en- 
fercement and inspection are not yet 
worked out with any thoronghness. No 
one knows how large a staff of Federal 
inspectors will be required, or what bur- 


| dens will be placed upon the Depart- 


ment of Commerce and Labor 
Furthermore, the very Constitutional- 

ity of the bill is in doubt. The Senate 

itself sent Mr. Beveridge's first draft to 
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the Judiciary Committee for its opinion. 
A recent unfavorable court decision 
upon one of Senator La Follette’s rail- 
road bills pointed in the other direction 
from that in which Beveridge is headed. 
But even if his proposal is Constitu- 
tional, there are reasons enough for go- 
ing slow with it. We are already rely- 
ing too much on the authorities at 
Washington. We need, as Secretary 
Root has urged, to educate our State 
governments to a sense of their duties 
and responsibilities. 


VON BULOW’S VICTORY. 

The enthusiasm reported from Berlin 
over Von Biilow’s victory at the Ger- 
man elections strikes the foreign ob- 
The Chan- 
cellor has accepted the congratulations 
of the Kaiser and his friends without 
reserve, and has characterized the out- 
come as a triumph for the German na- 
tion. Yet when the results to daie are 
studied, it is apparent that, so far as the 
Centre is concerned, Von Biilow has met 
with nothing less than a defeat. It was 
not primarily to attack the Socialists 
that he dissolved the Reichstag in De- 
cember. True, they united with the 
Centre in defeating his Southwest Afri- 
can proposal. But he was avowedly 
gunning for the Clerical Centre. At 
that party be emptied his first barrel. 
Only nine days ago, in his election 
speech, he devoted his attention chief- 
ly to it, saying that it could never be 
The Centre represented, he 
both aristo- 


server as distinctly forced. 


counted on. 
declared, the reactionaries, 
cratic and democratic; and German poli- 
tics must not become the shuttlecock 
of a faction which treated everything 
from a sectarian point of view. It was 
from them and their attempt to run the 
Government that he appealed to the peo- 
ple. 

The election shows clearly that his 
first shot missed entirely. The Centre 
has lost only two seats of the total 
number, and has already elected one 
more representative than in the first 
day’s balloting of 1903. It is announced 
that the Centre will reénter the Reichs- 
tag “chastened,” and this may be so. 
In most countries, however, a return af- 
ter successfully sustaining the assaults 
of the Government would ordinarily 
make a party more aggressive and ex- 
acting than before. The Catholics have 
certainly fully maintained their 
tion: and if the rest of the election had 
been marked by as little change from 
existing conditions, Von Biilow’s pres- 
tige would now be shattered. 

Fortunately for him, his second bar- 
rel was really effective. To take a shot 
at the Socialists is customary on all oc- 
casions: for them there is no close sea- 
gon. Von Biilow gave some space to 
them in his speeches, as a matter of 
They have already lost nine- 
the first 


posi- 


course. 
teen seats, and will lose others 


rs 
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setback in twenty-five years. Even if 


as appears, this was due solely to the 


appearance at the polls of most of the 
three million stay-at-homes of other 
parties in the elections of 1903, the cred- 
it for arousing this body of indifferent 
citizens belongs to Von Biilow and his 
new Colonial Secretary, Dernburg. For 
this he may well accept congratula 
tions. 

But if, despite the defeats of individ 
ual Socialists, the total vote of the party 


is correctly reported to have increased 
over that of 1903, Bebel and the other 
leaders will have no cause to be down 
hearted. They fight against tremendous 
odds. Not only is all the influence of 
the Court and the Government and the 
Chureh brought to bear against them 
but the inequalities of the suffrage and 
of the apportionment of seats works d 

rectly against them, as against the Lib- 
erals. The Socialists, weakened in Par 
liamentary numbers as they are to be 

will only speak with redoubled earnest 

ness if they can voice the wishes of 
three and one-half millions where they 
represented only three millions of voters 
before. Moreover, it is upon no point 
of policy that they have been beaten 
Their rebuke, if such it be, is connected 
with no particular social reform for 
which they have been fighting and in 
regard to which it might now be said 
that their fellow-countrymen have voted 
against them. 

Even granting that the setback of the 
Socialists is significant, the main qué 
tion remains, What will be the situa 
tion of the Government in the new 
Reichstag? It has been taken for grant 
ed that there will be a coalition of Con 
servatives, National Liberals, and Radi 
cals, which will support the Chancellor. 
Unquestionably, he will have no diffi- 
culty in getting his Southwest African 
vote through the Reichstag. That much 
he could have obtained had he really 
made an effort to force it through be 
fore dissolution. But on what other 
questions could such a coalition be held 
together? The Barth Radicals have re 
sented and rejected every overture made 
by the Chancellor since the beginning of 
the campaign. They are opposed to the 
kind of “personal government” on the 
part of the Kaiser which they have been 
witnessing; they are opposed to Von Bii- 
low’s truckling to the Agrarians; they 
have absolutely nothing in common with 
the Conservatives, and are sworn ene 
mies of the protective policy. Sooner or 
later the Chancellor will find himself 
compelled to fall back on the Centre 
once more—certainly if there is any re 
actionary legislation in contemplation. 

The Liberal cause, with which the Na- 
tion must necessarily sympathize, has 
indubitably regained some of the ground 
it lost four years ago, even though Dr 
Barth himself is again defeated The 
Liberals will also gain in the second bal- 


lots, of which there will be 160. Yet he! 
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THE POPULATION OF FRANC! 


The result of the quinquennia 
French census, taken on M h 4 of la 

ar, were made public a few da LZzO 
| The figures have confir! 1 the ge 
rredictions that the period from wT te 
1906 would show a me i 
Slackening in the incre e of po 

n Ex ing French citizen n A 


census show L pop yn ; ri 

an increase nee 901 of o1 290,32 
or three-quarters of o1 cel I 
rate of augmentation, 1 te as it i 
represents, neverthels i if ing off 


| 
| from the period 1896-1901, when the in 


crease was nearly 445,000 


A striking though not irprising fact 
1s that. of the total increase of 290,000 


more than 223,000 is accounted for by 


| cities with a population of over 30,000 


In other words. not only is the popula 


pproaching a 


tion of France as a whole a 


perfect balance between births and 
ceaths, but in the rural sections there is 
actual depopulation, Thirty-two Depart 
rents only showed a increase: fifty 
two Departments shi decrease; 


suffer- 
ing a diminution of more than 10,000. 


two Departments, Lot and Oise 





Gf the great cities not all have added 


Lyons from 459,000 to 472,000, and Lille 


| apy reciably to their population Paris 
|}has risen from 2,714,000 to 2,763,000; 
Marseilles from $91,000 to 517,500; 
vee. 205,000 to 210,000. Comparativel; 
| the best showing w th ma 
jer industrial towns and by Nice, which 
|} rose from 105,000 to 1,000. On the 
| other hand, Bordeaux ha uffered a loss 
of 6,000, and Toulouse, St. Etienne 
Nantes, and Havre are practically at 
standstill 
In commenting on ‘ gnificance of 


the figures we have quoted, the French 
are inclined of late to seek not so much 
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with a dwindling population, f 
comparative point of view, ha 
offering full 
| what dl cipline and diligence will d¢ 
offset the odds of 
vided with the raw commodities that 


striking an instar 


‘ 


number. Poorly pr: 


give manufacturing supremacy—coal 
| iron, staples—she has, by mear of 
fine artistic sense, technical tr 

lard organizing ability, been able to 
more than hold her own in the 
trial field. It is but a step to 
that, in the same way, the nat! 





| ius will know how to utilize its mod 
ate resources of raw human material 
the game of International competiti: 
Guizot said that the great social m: 
ments of Europe have always alftains 
their classical development in |} nce 


| Feudalism, absolatten nd. democracy 
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n turn have reached their fullest bloom 
on French soil. In the heart of prob 
l most Frenchmen, as on the lips of 
mal rests the belief that France has 
! lost her intellectual leadership in 
I e It may not be far-fetched, there 
fore, to discern in this latest phenome- 
non of depopulation another example of 
France leading the way and other na 
tion following towards a new social 
conception Meanwhile she is growing 
vell-beir if not in number The 
I blic can tod ol o her exemp 
on from Gre Britain’s hu unem 
ed ¢ from Germat meat 
fumine from the ebroni bread-riots 
( he othe Latin countrie Het i“ 
camulated savin have kept Russia go 
f decade ind are beginning to 
ule wider fleld including this coun 
t Finally, she is far advanced in leg 
n dealin with the vast roup of 
cial questions connected with the re 
tior of capital and labor 
There ij of course the undeniable 
fac hat in the bsence of such marked 
fference In efficiency between Japan 
i Ru i number must count in 
‘ e of a contest between France and 
ur other European Power This fact 
ha mposed upon France the system of 
inces and friendships which she has 
en building up these last fifteen vears 
\ ! uch marked success, Yet even in 
} field the country seems to be ap 
whing though lowly a solution 
hich should make her independent of 
fe n ai We refer to the anti-mili 
t itation which has recently been 
0 tive in France. The leaders of the 
movement have been regarded generally 
enemies of their country and as fa 
' he latter they mav be but 
he en carce be called enem!l of 
eir fatherland in working for the abo 
n of the esent European military 
em under which France numerical 
iorit must ilwa) leave her the 
weaker 
1 CATHOLIC CRAPSEY 
in ! iat of it political trouble 
} ltioman Catholle Chureh ha lately 
bao? j j ett i clamantis with 
| the fold Father George Tyrrell 
vn » many on both sides of the At 
has published, with explanatory 
nn English version of a letter 
hich he wrote not long ago to a pro 
fe r at one of the Itallan universities 
tr) tte feeling doubts concerning cet 
‘ of the Catholic faith, had 
el whether he hould not withdraw 
fror the Church Father Tyrrell de 
clare that his reply was a lettera con 
fidenziale, which was not intended for 
publication: it wa i medicine for ex 
reme cases But a copy came into the 
hands of some one at the Vatican, who 
sent the substance of the letter to the 
Milan Corriere della Sera. Father Mar- 
tin, at that time General of the Societ 


; a in 
| been the refuge for the skeptic in both 


| philosophy and theology 
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ot Jesus, to which Father Tyrrell be- 
longed, thereupon wrote to the author, 
complaining of the “inadmissible asser- 
tions” in the letter, which had “caused 
scandal to many and demanded “a 
declaration to be published in the pa- 
pers, repudiating such doctrines as are 
therein propounded.” Upon refusing to 
comply with this demand, Father Tyr 
rell was dismissed from the Society, and 
his letter was placed upon the Index. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the 
acvice given by the priest to the pro- 
fessor The ideas expressed resemble 
those entertained by liberal Protestants 
senerally,and by certain Anglican Broad 
Churchmen particularly It is remarka- 
ble, however, that such a letter should 
have been written by a Jesuit He ad- 
vises the professor to remain in the 
Church in spite of his doubts, and in so 
doing he explains or explains away the 
creed by interpreting it in what the Ox 
ford Tractarians called “a non-natural 
ense The letter lay stress on “the 
distinction between faith in the Chris- 
tian revelation, in Christ as a Person, 
n the Church as a living corporation; 
ind theology, which strives to translate 
revelation from the imaginative lan- 
uage of prophecy into the conceptual 
language of contemporary scientific 
thought.’ Revelation, he contends, is 
rot theology: faith is not theological as- 
ent: religion is not the scientific formu- 
lation of religion. Modern criticism has 
undermined and overthrown traditions 
which were once respected: “the con- 
‘rvative positions are maintained by 
ignorance, systematic or involuntary.” 
In view of this, Father Tyrrell main 
tains that the value of the Church's 
teaching to the individual life, not the 


coctrinal forms in which it is presented, 


ie the important thing The visible 
Church is “a great desideratum,” but is 
secondary This idea is substantially 
that of Calvin, but is widened so as to 
be even more offensive to the Catholic 
mind. The sacraments are interpreted 
naturally, and doubt is cast on the final 
authority of Rome itself. The Italian 
professor is exhorted to disregard relig- 
ion as ervystallized in the decrees of 
Popes and councils, in the deliverances 
of congregations and doctors, and to find 
it essentially in the spiritual vision of 
God Faith is not the acceptance of 
theological formulas: it is “a seeing of 
God’ but “this vision is not at com- 
mand, but is given to us; and that most 
clearly in moments when we seem most 
filled with God.” 
He might have added that, in ancient 
modern thought, mysticism has 


it has al- 
with 
the 


But 
regarded 
of 


sus 
Latin 


always been 
by the 
Church, whether in the illu 
sions of a Maid of Orleans, in the 
more disciplined experiences of a Féne- 
To the tie, the ordinances and 


most 
picion authorities 
disnlaved 


or 


lon my 
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! ‘ ‘ , 
| ceremonies are subordinate to immedi- 


| ate communion with God A Church 
| which insists primarily on obedience 
|and intellectual assent, must be intol- 
| erant of the individualism which has 
| its religious sources in feeling, and its 
| standards in subjective states. Indeed, 
the earlier German mystical philoso 


| conceptions of the understanding; 


phers were the forerunners of Luther 
As to the propriety of the heretic re 
maining in communion with the Cath- 
olie Church, Father Tyrrell declares: 
t for seke, 
things as Ly, 
the 
breaks down on every 
Does 


argument’s 
bad 


defence 


Let it be granted, 


you s 
of Catho 
far 


straight 


that are quite as 


and that intellectual 


side as 


licism 


as 
are concerned it 
should 


of 


you 
vourself 
Yes 


separate 
the 
“intellectualism” 


follow 
the 


way you 
Church? 
be if 
system of 
if Catho- 
at 


from communion 
if 


faith 


theological right 


means mental assent to a 


licism be primarily a theology, or most 


|} a system of practical observances regulated 


No, if be 
the Church a spiritual 


by that theology Catholicism 


primarily a life, and 


organism in whose life we participate, and 
if theology be but an attempt of that life 
to formulate and understand itself 


This is a condensed statement of the is- 


sue with which the entire Christian 
| Church is now confronted. The ques- 
tion is, not so much whether a man is 
a heretic, as whether the Church is 
broad enough to hold him. And this 
question is being debated publicly or 


privately in nearly all the Protestant 
denominations of both Europe and 
America. No one familiar with the his 
| tory or the teaching of papal Rome 
could suppose that such opinions as 
| those of Father Tyrrell would be toler- 
ated by the Catholic authorities. There 
may, indeed, be a difference of opinion 





concerning the methods employed in un 
covering his heresy and in bringing him 
to the scaffold. tut the 
Catholic Church is neither a 
debating and it 
conclusion when 


ecclesiastical 
democracy 
was a 
that h's let 
ter was made public, he would be be 
headed by “that drawn sword whose hilt 
i; at Rome.” 


nor a society, 


foregone 


ART AND THE THEATRE. 

Good does sometimes come out of evil: 
and even such a flagrant offence against 
common the production at 
the Metropolitan Opera House of Oscar 
Wilde’s infamous “Salome,” with Rich- 


decency as 


ard Strauss’s music, may prove bene 
ficial in its ultimate result. There is 
couse for thankfulness in the fact that 


the performance has provoked a protest 
from the directors of the opera house, 
if that protest be not nominally 
based upon the highest grounds. It gives 
assurance, at least, that there is a point 
beyond whieh, in the interest of prop- 
erty if not of cleanliness, theatrical 
cupidity will not be allowed to go. If 
something of this sort had not occurred 
to direct public attention, by a violent 


even 
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shock, to the logical consequences of 
the modern theory that art should be 
subject to no restrictions outside its own 
ws, the theatre might have become 
menace to the sanctity of the home 
and the health of the community 

Students of the theatre have long not 
ed the tendency of the contemporary 
stage to grow more reckless in its ef 
forts to minister to morbid appetite 
During the last thirty or forty years a 
great revolution has been effected in the 
attitude of the public to the theatre 
aud the theatre to the public. When, in 
the early seventies, there was a pro 
posal to give the Passion Play in this 
city in the closest possible imitation 
of the Ober-Ammergau representation 
the enterprise was overwhelmed, in it 
very inception, by a tidal wave of pub 
lic opposition A little later the dai 
press resounded with denunciations of 
the French drama, the plays of Augie 
Feuillet, or Dumas fils. The production 
of the “Daniel Rochat” of Sardou w: 
held to be an extraordinary manifest 
tion of managerial audacity There 
were many old-fashioned folk then who 
thought that public virtue would be im 
perilled by the dissemination of such 
radical, free-thinking ideas. Still later 
anxiety was expressed over the possible 
effect of the performance of some highly 
iiluted extracts of two or three speci 
mens of the Restoration comedy. What 
would have been thought, then, of some 
or the more recent specimens of the 
symbolistic drama, it would not be diffi 
cult to guess 

But both theatre and public long aga 
rose superior to their scruples. Doubt 
less, each, to a certain extent, reacted 
upon the other. This, however, is not 
the place to determine the exact propor 
tions of the responsibility. The fact re 
mains that the theatre continued t 
grow bolder in its open transgress‘or 
of the proprieties, and to profit by its 
vulgarities, until what was regarded as 
the climax was reached a few years ago 
when, in one of the most fashionable 
theatres, a scene was presented of which 
tle central incident was a rape. Yet 
that theatre—the significance of the 
statement is enormous—was crowded 
for months. 

Since then the emancipation of the 
a'rical art has been proceeding at a rap 
id rate. There are few phases of illegal 
pession or erotic sentiment that have 
not been illustrated only too copiously 
Samples of exotic imagination have been 
imported from Russia, Italy, Belgium 
France, and Germany. But, it should 
be noted, these all dealt with natural 
even when extravagant, emotions. Now 
we have been led a step further, and in 
vited to refresh our souls with a spec 
tacle so foul in its open manifestations 
and secret purpose that the gorge of 
every healthy man must rise at the 
thought of it. And all this has been 
dcne in the name of theatrical art! 
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of State and Agent of the United States at 
Geneva, then our Minister to Germany, sub- 
sequt ly a Judge of the Court of Claims 
ind not long ago Reporter of the Supreme 
Court of the United State Only three men 
now survive of the American party in at- 
tendance at Geneva during the summer of 
1872—Bancroft Davis, Brooks Adams, and 
myself From a distinct recollection of 
what occurred during those memorable 
months at Paris and Geneva, and from a 
fairly accurate knowledge of the persons 
vho participated in that gr international 
lawsuit, I feel authorized to speak, both as 
» the character of the steps taken by the 
two Governments, and to the labor per- 
formed by their representatives I dis- 
cu this matter in the columns of the 
Nation, instead of addressing a private let- 
ter to the author himself, for the reason 
that t is but fair that the effect of his 
inimadversior hould be counteracted, so 
far as possible in a cirele of readers in- 
terested in the truth of history 

Lack of space forbids quoting Mr. Rhodes 
it length, or pointing out all the instances 
n which h narrative treats unfairly our 
igent at Geneva The following extract is 
I m page 64 

rt document entitled “‘The Case of the 
United Sta is not one for an Ameri- 

n to be proud of It harped on the con- 
‘ yn of belligerent rights to the Con- 
federacy, and stated what was untrue when 
t said that “Her Majesty’s Government 
wa actuated at that time by a conscious 
unfriendly purpose towards the United 
States.”’ This occurs in the first chapter 
entitled The Unfriendliness of Great 
Britai wherein much that is true is ir- 
relevant and discourteous 

rh is a rious indictment Whether 
he Case be in truth a document for an 
Ame in to be proud of is, to be sure, a 
matter of opinion Bancroft Davis wrote 
very word of that document So far as 
perfect clearne of statement and felicity 
of expression are concerned, “‘The Case of 
the United State may be pronounced al- 
most faultless That it more than met 
publie expectation at the time is evident 
from the letters of approval and thanks 
that poured in upon the Agent of the Unit- 
i States from prominent men—lawyers, 
nerchat authors, and the like—in var- 
ous parts of the country Americans in 
that day were proud of the “Case.” Says 
that most competent critic, Caleb Cush- 
ing 


It was my opinion on reading the Ameri- 


ean Case for the first time, and it is my 
opinion now, that it is not only a docu- 
ment of signal ability, learning, and 
forensic force—which indeed everybody ad- 
mits—but it is also temperate in language 
ind dignified in spirit, as becomes any 
State paper which is issued in the name 
of the United States The facts are 
pertinent it reasonings are cogent: its 
onclusion re logical Treaty of Wash 
neton”™ (1873), p. 31 
In a word, the “Case met the need of a 
vigorous assertion of our rights, in terms 
jiplomatic and courteous. If it “harped” 
on the concession of belligerent rights, it 
must be conf ed that the Counsel for 
t} United Stat iM rs. Cushing, Evarts, 

! Waite) kept up the harping in their 
Argument (lll. Gen Arbit pp. 10 11) 

M Rhods further appears to be labor 

ge under some misapprehen min imag 
t hat Mr. Davis wrote what he knew 
ior ought to know) was untrue It was 
} ! of the Agent of the United States 
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to bring to the attention of the neutral 
Arbitrators the fact of the existence 
unfriendly feeling on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government. It nothing to the 
point that labored attempts of to-day are 
undertaking to show that the people of the 
United States re to the 
spirit animating the governing powers of 
England during the dark hours of the war 
Such attempts may succeed in proving that 
our feelings caused us to exaggerate some- 
of that unfriendliness. But 


of 


is 


wi mistaken as 


what the extent 





nothing can now be brought forward to 
shake the convictions established in those 
days, after deep regret, in the minds of all 
friends of the Union 

As to the charge of discourtesy, perhaps 
the best reply is the terse remark of M. 
Moreau of Paris, a distinguished member of 
the French bar After he had read the 
“Case,’’ in the French version, he quietly 
observed to our agent “Vos paroles sont 
louces; mais vos faits sont brutaux.’” No 
one who has ever known Bancroft Davis can 
for a moment imagine him to have been 


guilty of discourtesy in any relation of life 
Moreover, the charge finds no justification 
in the pages of the American case 

“These objectionable statements and ar- 
of Bancroft 


able to discover,”’ 


guments Davis, so far as I 


have been continues Mr 
Rhodes, ‘‘did not in the least strengthen our 
cause.”” Yet time after the Tribunal 
had finally adjourned, Count Sclopis, upon 
being pressed for an answer to the inquiry, 


some 


what was it that gained the award, re- 
plied: “The case prepared by Mr. Davis. 
It was that which won the cause.” The 


president of the Tribunal spoke the literal 


truth. 


On the day appointed by the treaty, the 
United States laid before the Tribunal a 
clear, explicit, and strong statement of 
facts—an exposition of the duty of Eng- 
land, and of her failure to perform that 
duty; a list of the acts and omissions on 


the part of English officials, together with 
proof of oft-repeated expressions from those 
in authority, declaring their sympathy for 
the of the Southern Confederacy 
The story was told calmly, and without em- 
bellishment, yet with a cogency and force, 
the effec: of which there could be no 
It was this superb marshalling of 
the that convinced the arbitrators of 
the justice of the American cause. 
Mr. Rhodes says further: 


success 


from 
escape 


facts 


But chapter i. was not the worst feature 


in the Case of the United States. Chapters 
i.—v. were submitted for advice to Presi- 
dent Woolsey, Judge Hoar, Caleb Cushing, 
and Hamilton Fish, but in chapter vi. Ban- 
croft Davis gave himself a free hand, and 
almost wrecked the arbitration. He revived 
the national and indirect claims, ete. 

that Bancroft Davis “almost 
arbitration” is entirely wide 
If the clamor in the English 
press the discovery that 
the American case did ignore the ‘“‘in- 
direct claims,”’ had resulted in a breakdown 
at Geneva, because of a refusal by England 
to proceed with the arbitration, the Ameri- 
have been held in the 
The President had di- 
Davis to prepare the case. This 
He included 
the words 
claims, “in the 


The charge 
wrecked the 
of the mark 
consequent upon 


not 


can agent could not 
le 
rected Mr 
Mr. Davis 
“all the 


treaty), 


ast accountable 
performed. 
among claims”’ (to 
of the the indirect 
exact language of the protocol.” 

To judge from the extract just quoted, one 
that Bancroft Davis, in 


labor 
use 


would 


suppose 
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drafting chapter vi. had acted solely upon 
his own responsibility Mr: thode evi 
dently be ve such to be the fact The 
truth is, so far from giving himself ‘a free 


hand,” Mr. Davis acted immediately under 
the eye of his chief. The American case was 
submitted to Mr. Fish, who read it through 


ng to end, and approved it in 





from begir 


its ent ery rhe St etary of sta ind 
the assistant secretary acted in perfect of 


ficial harmony. 


When put to the test Mr. Dav had the 
courage to assume any burden that it had 
become his duty to assume It was tl tac 


i the stamina of Bancroft Davis that tn 


ana 


the presence of dang a ially rescued 
th treaty from failu The world 1 
never know how large a measure of ed 
is due to the igacity and the 1! V f 
both Lord Tenterden and Bar ft Dav 
Happily for England and for the l 
States, these two men believed each in tl 
otl Mut il ontia ce ind i I 
purpose enabl i the Englishr 1 and ! 
\merican to work togetl in prey r 
way by whict he indi: t 1ims 

oI ibly t lisposed of, and tl i 

ved After h wo ! pon 

wh resp bilit had 1¢ hand 
W agreed that M Davy hould ask M 
Adar » | ‘ opel l I 

ling t by ! M 
Adan acted with jual kill The d 
position that wa the po I f tl 
ibjec matt Ww h had 
rupture of th treaty has now becom 
familiar history T! g1 t principle w 
then and the: ettled f the ex to 
which, in time of war, a neutral Gove 
ment 1 liabl for failure » ot 
obligations to either belligerent It w 
this initiative act, the honor of which | 
longs equally to the 1 pective agents hat 
‘ utes the crowning ! of Ba 
Davis's inestimable service »h ul y 

The foregoing observations have b 
submitted f n no yirit of controver 
but only that I cl t in our il 
affairs may be accurately viewed I be- 
lieve that our foremost historian will glad 
ly apply himself anew to the study of tl 
events in order to ascertain whethe I 


cause of imperfect data, this first sketch by 
him of the Treaty of Washingtor ind the 
Tribunal of Arbitration, doe not in m 
particulars need revision 

FRANK WARREN HAc! 


Washington, January 24. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CIVIL WAR 
TO THE EpDItTor oF THE NATION 

Str: In the Proceedings of the Ma 
chusetts Historical Society for the last 
quarter there is an interesting and impor- 
tant paper by the president on Lord Grar 
ville and his connection with the attitude 
of Great Britain towards the l ted S$ 
during and subsequent to the civil war 
which revives the arraignment of the con 
duct of the British Government 

There were no doubt in the Cabinet, as 
elsewhere, differences, shades, and fluctua- 
tions of personal opinion and ntimer or 
a 


} ’ 


one ) wh 1 the pre it pap vw 
light The premier, Palmerston, who in 
general might have t n thought | t 

sympathize with the South, was the self 
proclaimed arch-enemy of slavery But 


the Cabinet, as a whole, was steadily re- 
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separate 


publishing a 
Life by 
with his 


Professor 


Longfellow as is no 


preparing 
1 book of 
He himself 
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specialists 


work 


ous 


the 


rsity Press, of which 
ican representatives, 

books “Modern 
H Butler Clarke; 


according to the Sep- 
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and 


yet read E. V 
“Life of 
that a new 


that 


of London, and, we 
will 
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‘o. are to 
Percival Lan- 


annual 


last five years’; 
by J. W. Schultz, 
ife,”” by Luther H 
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the 
these plays, which 
“Palace 


interest 


literatim et original 
The 


| ia founded on a 


punctuatim, of 


quarto second of 


novel in Painter's 


of .Pleasure,”’ has a certain inas- 


used by 

There 
three modern 
the 


much as it appears to have been 


| Fletcher in his “Loyal Subject 


have been already, however, 


editions of other 
The 
sure 


Heywood's 
Hector of Germanic 
litth 
is here edited for the first 


play On 
|} hand which, 


| to be has but claim to literary 
The 
the 
marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
Ele 


tells us, it 


merit time 


play was written, it seems, just after 


with the tor Palatine, and, as the pro- 


logue was acted not by profes- 


band of tradesmen In 
Mr 


the question of the possible connection of 


sional actors, but a 


a careful introduction Payne examines 
Wentworth Smith with various plays of the 
seventeeuth century, 
that “The 
is the only authentic 
the prob- 


early 
the 
of Germanie” 


sixteenth and 


and comes to conclusion 
Hector 
play of 
able 


(1606) 


this writer extant, with 


“Nobody and Somebody” 


that 


exception of 
The 
texts of 


appended to 
both 


notes are 


the these plays are meagre 


and amateurish. 


Some fresh light is thrown on the discus 
sion over simplified spelling in the January 
issue of the Oxford English Dictionary (H 


Frowde)—Mesne-Misbirth, under Mr. Henry 
Bradley's supervision Meter (a gauge) 
first used in connection with gas (gas- 
meter), detached itself about 1830, with 
rare tendencies to become Frenchified in its 


allied to 
Meter (a measurer,agent of the verb Mete) 
The suffix the 
originally clapped upon Greek 
for the Greek 
received a wide 


Etymologically it seems 


ending 


-meter, on other hand, was 


noun-stems, 


and stood metron, but has 


and ungrammatical 


The spelling 


Since 


extension in word-formation 


seemed still more likely to be fixed when 
Metre (rhythm) was taken over from the 
Latin into Old English as Meter; but in the 
fourteenth century it was readopted from 


the French as Metre, and by and bye came 
the Metre of the 
Can reformers say that 
the derivation more truly than or as broad- 
Metre? 
mastered, is convenience in hav- 
ing both endings different 
senses? Is not the reform vainly resisting 
a natural, if dif- 
ferentiate the spelling when the sense-evo- 


along metric system 


Meter represents 
ly as And, the orthography once 
there no 
current for 
arbitrary, disposition to 


wide a range? This is 
what happened to Metal Mettle 
in all senses) when it passed to the mean- 


lution takes too 


(variant 


ing of quality, temperament; it began dis- 








The 
of the University of Pennsyl 





tinctively to be spelled Mettle, and some 
time after 1706, when this was first confirm- 
ed by a dictionary, the cleavage became 


complete The pronunciation remained 
the same as the second usage for Metal, and 
hard to say which 

Mean- 
advantage 


what 


phonetically it would be 
precedence 
the 

Lastly 


form should claim 


while everybody recognizes 
of the 
shall be 
like the cat 
Miaul! (1632)? 


ocular discrimination 
onomatopoetic 


Mew 


synonyms 
(1634) 


done to 


's cry (1325), Miaow 


As usual, the amount of historical infor 
mation here brought together is enormous 
Minute, the prefix 


Teutonic derivative, 


Compare Minus, and 
Mis-, which 


was most prolifically employed in the sev- 


last, as a 


Its parallel form, bor 
(Latin minus), 


enteenth century 


rowed from Old French mea 
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has produced little, and is stressed in Eng 
lish only in the case of Mischief, Mis 


chievous, and Miscreant Curious is it 
that the southern countries of Continental 
Europe have a short Mile, from following 
the Latin model; the northern a long, afte: 


the Teutonic The decay of hunting 


England is mirrored in the word Meuse 
the lucky gap in the hedge by which the 


hare escapes his pursuers It is now in 


cluded as archaic in county glossaries of 
1884, 1886, and used with quotation-marks 
in the Athenaum in 1895. The invention of 
Mezzotint engraving is positively assigned 


to the Hessian Col. Ludwig von Siegen 
who taught it to his clever pupil Prince 
Rupert Mess, coupled with food, vege 


‘ 


tables, and the like, was in vogue as 


back as 1513; no quotation of it has been 
found for the eighteenth century, and it 


has become stranded on these shores as an 


Americanism “In our Midst’’ (with va 


riable possessive) dates from 17%, but is 
a nineteenth-century usage Our new Brit- 


ish ambassador wrote “in the camp 


midst” in his “‘Holy Roman Empire.” We 
are surprised not to find an entry for the 


Russian Mir, vulgarized in our literature 
some thirty years ago by Mackenzie Wal 
lace, and surely rather to be looked 


than Miryachit (a Siberian mimet ne! 


vous disease), or than Duma, already as 


well naturalized as Reichstag Milton's 


famous “Eagle muing her mighty youth’ 


bas a paragraph to itself for the sake of 


two interpretations of Mew, neither con 
clusive Finally, we remark, under the 


substantive Might, this quotation from T 


Roosevelt (in his New York volume in the 


Historic Towns series, 1891): “Spain 


was a power whose might was waning.” 
Who could have guessed his part in giving 


it its coup de grace within seven years of 


the date of his writing? 


We have another important contribution 


to Arthurian study to record in “‘The Ar 
thurian Material in the Chronicles, espe- 
cially those of Great Britain and France,” 
by Robert Huntington Fletcher, which con 


stitutes Vol. X. of the Harvard ‘Studies 


and Notes in Philology and Literature”’ 
(Ginn & Co.). The author traces accurate- 
ly and with a completeness never attempt- 
ed before the Arthurian tradition as it de- 
veloped in the chronicles from Gildas to 
the end of the sixteenth century. It is not 
his fault if his researches have not brought 
to light any considerable new material 
Perhaps the most interesting find of this 
nature noted in the work is the account of 
Arthur’s end in the Chronicle of the Mon- 
astery of Hales which the author had al 
ready called attention to in Vol. XVIII. of 
the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association Mr. Fletcher has earned the 
gratitude of all Arthurian students by the 
thoroughness of his investigations in this 
voluminous and irksome material 

In “The Enemy at Trafalgar’ (E. P 
Dutton & Co.) Edward Fraser has collected 
picturesque details of the great battle ob 
tained from French and Spanish sources 
The treatment is anecdotic, and is rein 
forced by a number of illustrations and 
portraits. One or two of the plans repro- 
duced are of some interest for the con- 
troversy as to Nelson's tactics, though that 


question is not dealt with in the text 


When Denman concluded his defence of 
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letail maps are profuse and the atlas of 


ial history appended is unique of its 
kind A conspectus of the spread of the 
iominant white race's power is graphically 
presented. Of the text not so much can be 
said The treatment is episodical rather 
than genetic; it does not afford any new 
ind valuable points of view—in short, it is 
not the wotk of an economist or sociologist 
It may be objected that Supan pretends to 
neither title, but it is likewise possible to 
retort that he should then have stuck to 
the exact subject he proposed to himself 
The work is not alive; there is no Leit 
motir The value of this book we conceive 
» be that of an intelligently written chron- 


icle, for although the author do 


not draw 
pon a large or particularly reliable set of 
ituthorities, he seems to have taken from 
hem, on the whole, their least objection- 
ible data If this book were translated 
nto English it would somewhat resemblk 
J. Seott Keltie’s “Partition of Africa’ in 
furnishing a pretty complete set of facts 
for students to learn, under the guidance 


d power of coédrdination of a good teach- 


or Inasmuch as the volume was intended 
to meet the needs of the growing interest 
f Germans in colonization, perhaps it was 


tended to subserve, in some degree, such 
in educational purpose 

It was reported in these olumns some 
“ h izo that Saxony is the first of the 
German States to make a tentative begin- 


gz with the elective system in its sec- 


ondary chools, especially the classical 
gymnasium. The project is being discussed 
n Pru in school circles also; and at the 


ent national convention of the German 
mnasium teachers, Dr. Karl Michaelis, a 
leading member of the educational board of 
Berlin, delivered an address, in which he 
urged that a choice should be permitted 


o members of the higher classes only be- 





ween a preponderati classical and a 
preponderatingly mathematical course. The 
iddress has appeared as a special brochure 
ued by the house of Durr of Leipzig 

Dr. Friedrich von der Leyen, a recent 
iduate of Marburg and Gottingen, pub 
under the title ““‘Deutsche Universitat 
Zukunft 


t vigorous attack against the growing ten 


(Jena: Diederichs) 


lency to educate for the profession rather 


than for the purpose of giving culture 
plenty of specialists of world 


ide fame, but a lack of men who will stand 


ip for a principlk The sciences are mul 
plying, the organization of scientific work 

ome more and more difficult The au 
hor exemplifies his statement from his own 
pecialty, modern philology, which is ne- 


glecting the study of the literatures. Thers 
undoubted exaggerations in the book. 
ut t j worth ponds ring over, both in 


europe and in America 


The Bohn edition of Lane's Arabian 
‘ights’’ is now completed with the fourth 
volume which add 1 review of the origin 
ind history of the 
if Aladdin’’ from Zotenberg'’s text—both 
by Profe vr Lane-Poole—and Ali Baba,”’ 
touched up from 


Nights a translation 


the common rendering 


Galland French—all there is in the case 


The translation of “Aladdin” is sound and 
vigorou and in every way more readable 
tyle than Lane had at his command But 
there is one slip very strange in the past 
master in Arabic numismatics. Professor 


Lane-Poole does not seem to have recog- 
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nized that “Africa’’ in this story means 
Tunis; the “land of Africa’ means the 
country around and belonging to Tunis 

Tunisia; and that, therefore, the “African 
magician’ of our childhood is really the 


Tunisian magician Africa (Ifriqiya) was 


of course, the old name of Tunis, and the 
way in which the name is here applied (“the 
city of Africa,”’ Lane-Poole, p. 337; Zoten- 
berg, p. 15; “the gardens of Africa,’”’ Lane- 
Poole, p.396, Zotenberg, p.69; etc.) makes it 
certain that such is the meaning here. Nor 
lid Mr. Payne in his version recognize this 
use; yet he felt the difficulty and has notes 
on pp. 88 and 127 of his “‘Alaeddin and the 
Enchanted Lamp’ remarking that the 
story-teller takes the province for a city 
Burton, too, was equally in the dark. That 
Tunis was especially famous for magic does 


o be elsewhere recorded Such 


not seem 
was, and is, the reputation rather of Mo 
rocco and of Africa farther west in general, 
and in this same tale the magician is also 
called a Maghribi, strictly a Moroccan. The 
“review” might with advantage have been 
lengthened, but within its limits (19 pages) 
One defi 
nite conclusion is that the present general 


form of the 


it is an admirable piece of work 


“Nights’”” must have been 
reached between the accession of Saladin 
(1169) and the fall of Baghdad (1258). This 
seems tolerably certain, but perhaps the 
“general” above will have to 
When Gal- 


land's manuscript is published in ertenso, 


qualification 
be taken somewhat broadly 


as now seems probable, and Seybold has 
published the Tiibingen ‘“‘Umar an-Nu‘man” 
we shall know much more 


The “Book of Enoch” is not exactly an 
“anecdoton,”’ yet its inclusion in the ‘“‘Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia’’ is amply justified. (‘‘The 
Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch,” 
edited by R. H. Charles. Oxford: Henry 
Frowde.) Its Ethiopic text is now at last 
reconstructed by Dr. Charles on the basis 
of twenty-three manuscripts out of the 
existent twenty-nine—photographs of four- 
teen, immediate use of five, collations of 
four. The other manuscripts are also satis- 
factorily accounted for, and, therefore, in 
the present careful text and very full ap- 
paratus the task seems done with tolerable 
finality. The Greek text, or texts, with the 
Latin fragment, are also fully edited. In 
all these the advance on Flemming and 
Radermacher is distinct. When Dr. Charles 
publishes the revised edition here promised 
of his translation, the extant evidence will 
be in a fairly complete and accessible form 
In the meantime, he has reached the fol- 
lowing general results. He now recognizes 
that in 1893 he overestimated the value of 
the Ethiopic version in comparison with the 
extant Greek text In this edition, there- 
fore, the Greek, where we have it, is given 
Further, 
he has discovered that much of the text 


page by page with the Ethiopic 
was originally written in verse Again, 
he has come to the conclusion § that 
the several elements out of which the 
book was constructed were some in Ara- 
maic and some in Hebrew. He compares 
this with the part Hebrew part Aramaic 
state of “Daniel.” But there it would be 
hard to explain the occurrence of the two 
languages by a theory of composite struc- 
ture. Finally, the value of photography, 
and especially of its cheaper processes, is 
here overwhelmingly plain. To have been 
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able to use fourteen manuscripts and to 
have the type set up from one of these re 
moves the editor of such a text as this at 
least into purgatory, if not into paradise 
Another valuable contribution to Oriental! 
scholarship has come from the pen of Prof 
L. H. Mills of Oxford, whose 
“Zarathushtra the Ache#menids, and 


Israel’’ was reviewed in the Nation of Au 


admirablk 


In the last number of the Muséon 


f Louvain 


gust 30 
University « 


published by the 
prese nted an edition of 
Middl 


Persian version of the old Avesta “Yasna 


Belgium, he has 
the first chapter of the Pahlavi or 
thus affording a u 

This is th 


first edition of this text which has been p1 


in the original type 
ful text-book on this section 
pared with a collation of all h ma 
many of them acquired by Prof 

library of the University 


scripts, 
sor Mills for the 
of Oxford For many years he has been 
engaged in editing and translating the com 
plete Pahlavi version of the ‘‘Yasna,”’ and 
his task now approaches completion The 
late Professor Spiegel of Erlangen edited 
these Pahlavi texts in 1858, but his text, 
valuable as it is, has become antiquated by 
the discovery of additional manuscripts. A 
portion was reédited by Pro 


considerable 
fessor Mills, with a collation of all manu- 
scripts, a transliteration (which is almost 
equally necessary), and a translation in his 
“Gathas,”’ published in 1894 The majori- 
ty of the remaining non-Gathic section has 
now appeared, chiefly in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlandischen Ge sellachaft, 


both in transliteration and translation It 
is especially gratifying to note that Pro- 
fessor Mills hints that these scattered edi- 
tions and translations are to be reprinted 





in book form as soon as possible, so that 


we may hope to have a companion volume 
which will contain the re- 
long a desidera- | 

' 


to his “‘Gathas,”’ 


mainder of the “‘Yasna,”’ 
tum to the student of Zoroastrian religion, 
and perchance of value to the theologian as 
well in these days of dawning interest in 
comparative religion. 

The Egyptian Research Account, for 
which exclusively W. M. F 
working, reports, as the result of the first 
Delta, 


Petrie is now 
season’s investigation in the Nile 
the discovery of a great Hyksos camp, with 
valuable data relating to that race of in- 
vaders, the identification of the site of the 
temple of the High Priest Onias, and the | 
determination of the location of the store- 
city, Raamses, built by the enslaved chil- | 
dren of Israel for the Egyptian monarch 
The identification and study of the other 
(cf. Exod. i. 11), was | 
than a score of years 


store-city, Pithom 
made somewhat more 
ago, as the initial work of the still active 


Egypt Exploration Fund | 


The Rev. Henry Martyn [ield, last of the 
famous Field brothers, died at Stockbridge, 
Mass., 
1822, the youngest son of Dr 
Field, who for sixty years was a promi 
nent New England clergyman. When Field 
entered William 
After 


began his ministerial 


° 


was born April 3 
David Dudley 


on Saturday. He 


was twelve years old, he 
College, and was graduated in 1548 
studying theology he 
of the Third 
Louis, before he had reached | 


life as Presbyterian 
Church of St 


his majority 


pastor 


For five years he labored in 


what was at that time a far Western 
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meritorious law boo 
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vho do he relating Taking 
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| v1 h world of purpose 
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synthes Science is led to recognize with 
nereasing clearness, as i passes from 
physics to sociality, and from _ sociality 


to religion, that its principle of natu- 


ral causation although applicable’ in 
all these regions tends, however, 
to recognize a deeper nature of 
things, which is the ground of all natural 


causation, and the source of its agency 


Science is thus brought into friendly rela 


tions with metaphysics For in the inner 
world where the self is conscious of its 


own purposeful activity, metaphysics has 
disclosed the deeper nature of selfhood and 
the principle of its operation Thus the 
way to a synthesis of science and meta- 
physi is opened Following Professor 
Ormond’s iead along this way, we are in- 
tructed in the doctrine that “‘conscious- 
ness, when adequately conceived, is the 
great reality” (p. xxix.), or, as he also says, 
‘consciousness is the stuff out of which all 


other world-substance is, in the end, man- 


ufactured”’ (p 256) 
The book aims not only to develop this 


make clear through 


doctrine, but also 
ts discussions “that when reason asserts 
its full prerogative, not only as a theoretic 
faculty, but also as will, it is able to 
emancipate man from the skepticisms of 
partisan thinking and direct him in the 
path of the realization of the highest ideals 
of his nature’’ (p. 17) Thus, following 
many illustrious predecessors, Professor 
Ormond would discover in philosophy a cure 
for current ills, which, for our time, arise 
mainly from the ‘narrowing effects of spe 
cialism, subjective and objective.” The 
cure for inadequate thinking is, most as- 
suredly, more adequate thinking That is 
itself the perennial justification of philoso- 
phy A clearer and more rounded vision of 
things leads to emancipation But we must 
ask of any doctrine claiming to offer us 
emancipation, How far does it minister to 
that clearer and more rounded vision? 
For our faith in the general efficacy of 
Dp 
should assent to a particular view of the 


hilosophy can never be a reason why we 
world We say this not in order to create 
he impression that Professor Ormond at- 
tempts to abuse our intelligence by turning 
an obvious conviction into an argument for 
his philosophical doctrine of consciousness 

the great reality, but in order to suggest 
that the practical aim of his book will be 
measurably realized if its philosophical 
doctrine is sound Indeed, we believe that 
the apparent appeal for attention to a spe- 
cific doctrine based on the general impor- 
tance of philosophical speculation is not 
only outworn, but decidedly misleading 
For the spirit of emancipation should be 
with us at the start If the suspicion is in 
any way aroused that the highest ideals of 
our nature which we may realize are cur- 
rent ideals which our speculations should 
justify, then philosophy has fallen from the 
estate of a disinterested inquiry to that of 
a special pleader Ideals should, if possi- 
ble, emerge from philosophy and win ac- 
ceptance by their consequent inevitable 
ness 

Now we confess that Professor Ormond's 
book has aroused in us the suspicion that 
he has-—without malice, we may admit 
developed his philosophy in support of cer 
tain beliefs, but has not exhibited it as a 


source from which those beliefs spontane- 
ously spring He tells us, for instance, 
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ferior to their own Even that arrant 
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ind it s with igh that he ithfully 
[ ra her as she really wa though he 
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Buddhism 


The 


rature is so very 


n for 
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Nation. 


with Hindu 
the reader 


Conway's acquaintance 


vague that 


ist be warned of the valuelessness of 
h literary criticism as his fertile mind 
rs, f in this respect ignorance is no 
to his daring Thus he suggests that 
ending of a Sanskrit drama was altered 
suit conditions arising on the advent of 


reas the drama was not writ- 
after 
on 


wh 
* more than a thousand 


vent rhe 


years 
comments 
same force, 


author's 


Zoroastrianism have much the 
mly they are offset by his frank confes- 
sion that “the true religion was that of 
Zoroaster,” and the reader is prepared for 
he exes of zeal natural to the convert. 
It to be hoped that the many interest- 
iz items strewn through the book are 
not » carelessly recorded a s the (print- 
ed) transcription of a letter received from 
John Bright, which appears in facsimile 
ind is then printed Mr. Bright signs him- 
elf plainly enough “very sincerely yours,” 
ind this appears in the printed version as 
very respectfully yours.” 
The one note that jars in these recol 
lections of a venerable teacher is that 
teacher's too evident pride in his own men- 
tal superiority. ‘“‘My heresies” are flaunt- 
i almost too often in the face of the read- 
er, who finally, in the last chapters of the 
book, is treated to a reconstruction of the 
character and social position of Jesus 
Christ, which to some will be shocking and 
to others will be only an additional proof 
ff how far a fixed idea can carry a man 
from the realm of sober probabilities. For 
in all th pilgrimage Mr. Conway is in- 
i mainly in religious phenomena, and 
not strange that he should conclude 
with a chapter or two on his own disbelief 
30 he sketches for us the “immeasurable 
ime not of Judas, but of Paul (no “St.” 
ind before the abhorred name in Mr 
Conway's version of that sinful character); 
Jesus was “a gentleman of local distinc- 
on” (not at all the humble character pre- 
1 in the New Testament), numbering 
imong his very intimate friends the Lady 
of Maudleyn Castle he whole conception 
‘f Mary Magdalene being a Christian adap- 
tation of a Buddhist story 
As a critique of the Christian religion 
Mr. Conway's book demands no further dis- 
ussion. As a record of travel it is of per- 
manent value, since it vividly portrays pot 
places, but people, most of whom have long 
sin passed away 
Ry the Light of the Soul By Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman New York Harper & 
Brothe 
Nothing could be more inevitable than 
the way in which, like a homing pigeon ar- 
bitrarily carried far afield in a wicker ham- 
pe M Freeman's transplanted genius 
rient elf by a moment's circling in the 


slien air of New Jersey, and then with one 


joyous swoop heads straight for New Eng- 
land To her mind, normal human beings 
ire those who live in small, chilly, frame 
house into whose diet sweet cake enters 
largely, who die for the truth, or more he- 
ic yet, deliberately condemn themselves 
to eternal damnation by lying in a just 
Lus She firmly believes that the flerces 
passion may find its only manifestation in 
stormy repression Consequently, you ac- 


p 


Mar 


a Edgham'’s mother, stern Puri- 


| Maria's 
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tan, married to an easy-going New Jersey 
commuter doing business in New York, you 
the New England aunts, you 
try to Maria Edgham 
when it believing in 
specify 
this would be an injustice to the story) and 
her subsequent behavior, you can only say 
“such a situation may be possible, it may 
have but the fact of 
sounding quite incredible makes it a tick- 
lish matter for fiction.” Animal spirits 
have Mrs. Freeman’s distin- 
guishing trait, and while young Maria, Mrs. 


| 
accept con- 


| scientiously accept 


herself; but comes to 


peculiar complication (to 


actually existed, 


hever been 


Sdgham, and Aunt Maria, if a trifle shop- 
worn, are faultlessly seen and described, 
the mass of other characters seem either 


perfunctorily conventional or shadowy. 
There is genuine knowledge of human na- 
ture in the Mrs. Edgham’s harsh 
tongue and golden heart make a less monot- 
than the beautiful 
Ida herself arrives 


way 


onous and truer home 
Ida's wooden smile, but 
at such woodenness as to become flatly non- 
To take one instance—unless bent 
on remarriage, her type of schemer would 
never miss the of a bewilderingly 


beautiful daughter lever. In 


existent 


value 


as a social 


fact, Ida’s structure has been imperfectly 
realized, also that of Wollaston Lee; 
throughout, the minor figures have been 


drawn with irritating and 
the tardy introduction of a benevolent lady- 
dwarf, with a palatial drawing room model- 


superficiality, 


led upon tke famous chair of Sir Richard 
Calmady, borders perilously upon - bur- 
lesque. 


With all of this, Mrs. Freeman keeps her 
accomplished touch as a story-teller. If the 
present work lacks the unity and beauty of 
“A New England Nun,” at least in it she 
is seeKing an enlarged horizon and rath- 
er receiving fresh than re- 
those already 
though tempo- 
that 
deeper In 


impressions 
maining satisfied to repeat 
used. This very condition, 
rarily disappointing 
she has 


a new soil, we may hope, not for pale re- 


gives promise 


when struck somewhat 


achievements, but for a 
interpretation of human nature, 
the field be silver-and-satin- 
finished suburban residences of New Jersey, 
rich with the fragrance chicken, 
or the ancient cake-blighted homesteads of 
New England 


petitions of past 
widened 
whether the 


of roast 


Historic Hadley: A Story of the Making of 


a Famous Massachusetts Town. By Alice 
Morehouse Walker. New York: The 
Grafton Press 

This volume of somewhat more than 


local interest is the second in the Histori- 
cal Series of the Grafton Press, edited by 
Dr. Henry R. Stiles. So largely are the 
lands of the early settlers now passing 
into the hands of aliens that the book is 
especially timely, serving to rescue from 
virtual oblivion many interesting facts of 
the first years of the town, and its impor- 
tant part in the later history of the State. 
The voluminous manuscripts of Sylvester 
Judd, now carefully guarded in the Forbes 
Library at Northampton, and his “History 
of Hadley,”’ completed after his death, ex- 
haustive and final as they may be, are not 
within reach of the general reading public, 
which cares little for elaborated detail and 
painstaking historical accuracy. But many 





persons enjoy these tales of peril and 
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bloodshed, effort and ultimate reward, ind way, but } . t short ? } ted. it was f 
when served to them in facile form The le » at fort 7 : > that ? 1 
i ! 4 ne neer rier? “ 
little book, too, is ¢ rate, never sacrifi va t 
| i | i N ¥ 
ing the facts to readability or picturesqus lerous a rcophag is M ' , 
ness Familiar traditions are always care- vided 


fully scrutinized In this class comes the Durham was 1 f f rt ae acme ' ‘ 








oft-told tal of he egicide judges, Goffe last gz qual es \ rat he ‘ : ba 
and Whalley, who, escaping from England was yet a radica R q was his . 
nab whet 
had at first taken fuge in Boston, but obriquet among the w Rut that : 
royal vengear till pursuing, fled yet he had higher gifts t t iz , ' 
farther westward to New Haven. Here | tation, is shown by the f 
they were permitt: i to rema 1 peac tor a Mill had high hoy { } i \ 
1 time, but receiving news that orders for eady to follow } I l \ . 
their errest had reached our shore they ful speaker o P " 1 
made their way to Hadley, to the sheltering P imentary ora fw 
home of Parson Russell. Incredible as it to far K , ; 
. fj He wv 
may seem, they lived here for many years He was sent tl He } 
inknown to the other nhabit t of tl “ h ex | ] : 
| , 
settlement This much 1uthent his f th ellion of 1s . i 
tory But the tory that during an u é I 
expe ed Indian raid nd m sa e tl et \ iz Ww if 
th were j enly rall ! and command ‘ he s 4 vy i f 
ed 1a mo ) nanner by a strar ! I e! Hi ( , 
of ver ible a ct, to the end that the 1 n tl 
dian ‘ co letely rou 1, the ing SO ~ ‘ 
hit If d ippearing on as V tory W 2 ‘ lq 
, - ’ 
assured, |} een, alas! fo i by late h nN ha é I j i ; 
torians to be but picturesque fiction, ev t of classi nits | lat ‘ ) 
embodied as it is in the well-known o for lo l i ! 
engraving of the early perils of our fore » the I ) 
fathers,and in Cooper's “Wept of Wish-tor Canadian experien M Reid 5 full - 
Wish.”” and Seott’s “‘Peveril of the Peak bringing out all the asj f what D P , 
From tl! ettlement of the hamlet « ham with too muel l 1} ' ; 
Quonecktacut in 1659, its tory iq | cowardly betrayal by the English G , 
through many vi tudes; we learn of | Ment that had sent him o I led him : 
: , , , 
Marv Webst ! t noteworthy witch ‘ to re gn, and, in his state of fa ng health 
+ } tener ‘ ] 4 . 
Han hire Cor vy; of the establishment of na l his death. One valuablk ervice ' ers 
} — , ’ ; , 
churches hool the Hopkins Academy biographer does in dispelling the m 
the setting off of Amherst the East Pre ; ; tory that the Repo wa f 
cinct tl irch of Gen. Burgoyne and h ham’s own The matter er B 
entertainment in Hadley, after his surren am, ‘‘came from a felon [Turto the y le 
_ = ' a. 7 " , pre ! to l 
r, in the hospitable home of Col. Port from a coxcomb [Charles Buller] 
tator f ’ } P 
» whom | pre ted his sword—an :; . . —_ 
valuable relic still preserved by descend- | ! But Mr. Reid ‘ 
" \ t< ¥ Te el ’ 
ints; of Shay rebellion, of Jonathan Ed . . cluding | 
j him ti t wl ‘ turhar 1 ; 
ward ind of later happenings, even to the : Du . ” +} . 
death of Bis] , Huntington But with the I } ] 1 I 
‘ } retari id 
surprising influx of peasant foreigner wi - ; : ho forod 
tl gre tepo " { } 
must note the passing of the romance of at J , ' : me :; 
‘ br nad nad . : 
. y ‘ i i ti 1 
the great ‘river of pines It is well to ; , whether ¢ 
have the story of o1 of its typical vil , eT 
lages so pleasantly embodied in a picture nefes ‘ 
: p ‘ Re , P Ht Carl Snoilaky ha f Ty 
whose separate parts retain a just perspe ‘ an ae wor ; ' ‘ , 
tive in a well-balanced whole The littl \f Karl Warburg = , “ ’ w) 
book has value both literary and histori With th volume Prof or W z ha S A , +) , , ot 
and considerable narrative charm again enriched Swe one ( ‘ 
' t i 
of his admirabl ) ipl 
} ‘ ; + ‘ +} 
While in his “Vikto tvd r he | t- | 
} 5 ‘ } ind id , 
. . . . , ed a panor: } i t ¥ f Sw } } 
Life and Letters of the First Fart of Durham 4 panorama 5 . ul of r f her } more urtiat _ 
“ . > tur lurine the l t t f the 
By Stuart J. Reid 2 vols New York eatin . ‘ : ductior t peal In } x 
: . teenth { ‘ > he ‘ — I 
Longmans, Green & Co $10 net Coaeers 7 stats ! patrio I t ilso began t 
many led eT . volun of 
Lady Durham once wrote to her husband . n impor f } work P : 
2 Snoilsky i t he t of ' . , 
; , ‘ ' the : 
I have a speech to tell you to-day of | though even here we see mirt ' ' 
Charles's which I think will amuse you . ‘ . I 1 S00 if 
" tand movement f the t I r 
The children were all talking last night at | ° w :, terful prod ih a Old +} , 
dinner, and Fanny was saying that, when | from the poct to ! i ( ta,’ “Olof Rudbec! r Vhite I 
the history of England came to be written scattered through tt y] ure ? ' 
: hy a C ne ; . « | 
1 hundred years hence, your name would 1 welcome —— , ‘ H _— ’ 
perhaps be mentioned in it Upon which . cote ' Vernamo.” 
, Lad ‘ ot — ) l¢ } ia) ’ ' ) 
Charles said I hope they will put it, ‘In iS J il w Snollsky lett f 
the reign of George the Fourth lived the | t ting glimpse on | r f bus . sees : 
econda primaver r 
famous Mr. Lambton—he was a man of con how more ck ' } . ; 
siderable talents.’ " ontain man} - f 
—— what he thought f he iry | ) il . - 
l poet l polr if x 
If it were a toss-up between that childish | movements of h la 
characterization in one sentence and Mr While till in school . % know! l am well aware of rt ef def t} 
| ive ot or ol fhood |! , ¢ 
Reid's 800 page we could almost hope the i poet of promis . one " oe ofes I} : no Ray n hildh 
of the people. One-sid 
latter would loss for these volum«s are an i versity n 1864, } pos among tt ind education have made me b t? i 
extreme illustration of that obsession of younger literary men of the time wa ' jority of our littérateur le fit 
bigness which now seems to afflict most | curs From Italy. wher , nt the win a language that the uo f the 1 


, 
writers of English biography Lord Dur ter of 1864-65, he sent home one poem after inderstand 





ham wa an important figure in his time the other, and when a number of them were ' In 1889 Snolileky re to i to 
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I range 
) Charke, less familiar than most of the 
I was worth telling, perhaps—though 
ely at such length—for the glimpse it 
ford f the life of the strolling player 
It might have been illustrated by Hogarth 
H life of K y f ve is full, and doubt 
1uthorita ‘ bu he does not bring 
ha ! ghtful termagant so vividly before 
he 1 eye as does Mr Clement Par 
! n he rapid ketch He lacks the 
grip of essentials and the parkling style 
! i of Peg Woffington he is less 
han usual, almost playing the part of 
Devil Advocat« He relies mainly on th 
inonymous biography of 1760, and where the 
1 n doubt, does not hesitate to em- 
) i ndo Of course he has no dif 
f Ity 1 shattering the fanciful ideal of 
Charl Reade o in demonstrating the 
o nlir of Augustin Daly’s book, which 
‘ i d la l by his managerial 
ul t nobody eve imagined that Peg 
\ ! The marvel is that, coming 
of the gutter a he did, she should have 
‘ » far abov her original level She 
e of the worthiest of the who'e sis 
hood of sinner She is not in the same 
with George Anne Bellamy Why 
\ Fyv hould deem it worth while to 
>» much pace to the monotonous 
il of her profligacies and those of 
Fra \bington and Mr Baddeley, is not 
\ Oo nderstand Abington, of course 
i valuable actress or Garrick would 
have endured he petulance as he did 
There more justification, perhaps, for 
} lam ! arraignment of Perdita Rob- 
) who was not altogether the suffer- 
3} s popularly supposed to 
hav beet ilthough her shortcomings do 
o} it is whitewash upon the repu- 
) of tl ‘ally Florizel. Two of his 
relate to the queer adven- 
of t} till queerer Becky Wells, who 
erieneed every extreme of fortune, and 
he « ‘ of the brilliant Dora Jordan, 
who ft living as the unwedded wife of 
} Duke of Clarence for many years in 


t I 1 affection, was discarded 
} cceeded to the British throne, 

1 dis n cumstances which have never 
been { y explained Whether the theory 
f Mr. } that the Duke profited large- 
y 1 M Jordan theatrical earnings is 
o ‘ it is not wholly inconsistent 
with tl character of his egregious family, 
partly upported by the liberality 

if Queen Victoria to his children In the 
r of paper print and illustrations 


book vimirable, and in literary qual- 


pectable 


more hat 


Georee fernard Shaw wa fortunate in 

! t! eof such an accom 
plished actre is Miss Ellen Terry in the 
ntroduction of his farcical comedy, “Capt 
BRrassbound Conversion to an Ameri 
whier Without her, the perform- 


tory of the half-crazy Char- | 





aI hich took place in the Empire The- 

‘ ut Monday evening, would probably 
h fallen rather flat. The piece has no | 
ma alue the plot and more than 

on f the personages, including the he 
sine, being almost grotesque in their im- | 

probabil but it is, nevertheless, exceed. 
gly amusing The dialogue is rich in | 
umor, wit and satire Indeed, there is | 
arcely in it, but the fruits of 


a dull line 
Arewd ? rvatior 


gnorant wilful mis 


or 


of 


was somewhat over 
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social 
of 
in it 


humorous crude 
and political theories, all sorts 
tellectual are up 
inextricably, that any attempt to sort them 
the 


application, fancy 


and in- 


vagary mixed so 


with view of discovering some san 


and practical purpose underlying the whole 


composition would be hopeless. But absurd 


as the conduct of Mr. Shaw's personages 
may sometimes be, the revelation of their 
haracter in speech is often extraor- 
dinarily felicitous Nothing could bi 
much more veracious than the sketch 
of the mean, sly, fawning treacher 
ous little guttersnipe, Drinkwater, whos 
assurance is only equalled by his arrant 
cowardice Lady Cecily the supposed 
product of some idealized Socialistic Uto 
pia, is a creature of pure fantasy, but the 


effect of herimperturbable benevolence upon 


hostile spirits is exhibited with admirable 
humor Miss Terry played the part with 
such refinement of manner and perfection 


of natural grace, such an air of accustomed 


authority and fearless self-confidence, that 


her behavior seemed humorous rather than 


absurd. In many ways she showed the 


real create illusion. It 
that 


much 


of 
pity 


power acting to 
Mr 


In 


Shaw, who, as a drama 
Ww. S. Gil 


some 


is a 
common with 
be 


the latter's sanity. 


tist, has 


should not endowed with 


ot 


bert, 
measure 


The production of an original quasi-his 


torical romantic tragedy in blank verse, by 
an American author, is so rare an event 
upon the American stage that it le 

serves special consideration. Percy Mac- 
kaye, the author of “Jeanne d’Ar which 
was presented in the Lyric Theatre by 
Miss Julia Marlowe and E. H Soth 

ern on Tuesday evening, is not so fine a poet 
as Stephen Phillips, but he has written an 
exceedingly meritorious play, dealing with 
a stirring subject in a worthy and dig 
nified manner He has followed the ac 

cepted facts of history with sufficient fidel- 


ity, has embellished them skilfully with su 
machinery, and has produced a 
is likely to find 
literature of 
It contains vigorous and 
effective 


pernatural 


workmanlike drama which 


a place in the permanent the 
American theatre 


melodious verse ingenious and 
characterization 
Maid, her 
rhapsodical faith, is 
very well drawn. She is introduced first at a 


left 


good 
of the 


and 


situations, and 
The 


rural 


some 


central figure with 


simplicity 
festival, where alone 


village being 


cheers him with 
The incident is 
told Next the 


Dauphin, who has hidden 


with a dying soldier, she 
of her 
imagined 


the 


the story visions 


well and well 
Maid 


among his courtiers at 


detects 
Chinon, declares his 
which is confirmed mit 


legitimacy by a 


and is entrusted with 
The third act 
at first 
but afterwards carries the city by 
the 


aculous apparition 


military command. is outside 


Orleans, where she is repulsed and 


wounded 
In fourth she 


assault completes her 


the King at Rheims 
het de 


and the curtain falls upon 


mission by 
The last 
serted at 


good 


crowning 


act shows betrayed and 
Rouen 
deal of 
togethe: 
compo 


of promise 


There is a 
work in the 
feeble 
beginner it is 


execution great 


original play 
As the 
full 


presented 


with much that is 


sition of a 
Unfortunately, it 
the 
Miss Marlowe interpreted the eestatic side 
the Maid the right simplicity and 
fervor, and showed a fine frenzy in rallying 
troops, but her impersonation 
mental and refined 


was not on 


Tuesday with spirit which it deserve 


with 


the beaten 


ent 
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Mr. Sothern, too, lacked life and variety as 
the meditative Alencon Few of the sub 
yrdinate players revealed much familiarity 

1) 


with the ways of romant acting, and still 


fewer had the least notion of how to utter 


blank vers In this respect even the pri 
cipals failed This is one of the reasons 
why the cause of the poetic drama is so 


lesperate 
George Alexander has waived his rights 
to the new version of “‘Faust"’ upon which 
Stephen Phillips is engaged, and the work 
will therefore be undertaken by Beerbohm 
Tree, who will act the part of Mephistophe 
les But the production is a long way off 
yet, for the manuscript is not to be deliv 
ered until September 
The Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
on-Avon next April will be the most re 
markable yet held The performance will 
be under the direction of F. R. Benson 
Forbes Robertson and Miss Gertrude Elliott 
Hamlet M Bourchier 
ind Miss Violet Vanbrugh will be seen in 
The Merchant of Venice in 
Lewis Waller will be the Moor and H. B 


Evelyn Millard wil 


will appear in 


Othello 


Irving lago, while Mi 


appear as Desdemona George Alexandet 
has agreed to play the leading part in As 
You Like It ol Much Ado About No 
Wyndham and M 
Mary Moore have also promised thei 

ices Mr 


on-Avon will extend over three weeks, be 


thing’; and Sir Charles 
Benson's season at Stratford 


y this 


ginning on April 22: and the repe 
vear will be enlarged by the production of 

All’s Well that Ends Well” or “Troilus 
Benson 


and Cressida,”’ two plays which Mr 


has not yet produced on the stage “Love's 
Labor’s Lost"’ is also to be given. There will 
also be seen at Stratford-on-Avon a great 
singing pilgrims 


the tomb of 


historical pageant with 


carrying floral offerings t 
Shakespeare; and a Shakespearean anthem 
probably with a musical setting by Si! 
Hubert Parry, is to be sung 
The old theatre at Weimar, notable in 
the history both of the drama and of musi: 
is to be closed The week from February 
9 to 16 will be given up to special perform 
Schiller's Rauber,’ 


Wagner's 


ances including 


Goethe's “Iphigenie,”’ and 
‘*Lohengrin.”’ 

An exhibition of “engraved portraits of 
famous actors of the olden time’ will be 
open at the Grolier Club in this city until 


February 16 


Musie. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


The Russians have lately taken such com 
plete possession of our concert halls, so 
far as solo recitals are concerned, that it 
comes quite as a surprise to have to record 
the appearance of some one else beside Ga 
brilowitch, Lhévinn Scriabine Petchni 
koff, and the rest of them Mrs 
Bloomfield Zeisler, at 


Saturday afternoon, recalled the fact that 


Fannie 
Carnegie Hall or 
there are Americans, too, who can play the 
piano; and later on we are to hear Mme 
Samaroff, who is an American, despite her 
Russian name, and probably Joseffy, who 
though born in Hungary, has become an 
American by right of long residence 
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When all is said 
with a 


however, the painting that 
more quality 
stock-in-trade of any one school 


tands out personal 
than the 
indi- 


makes 


or generation, the with an 


that 


painting 
luality leaps to the eye and 
f felt, is from Earl Spencer's collection 
Nicholas Lucidel, 
name is by no means one of the 
most known in the 

Lady who sat to him may have 
} r 


been, as the maker of the 


\lthorp, a portrait by 
whose 
greatest and widely 
group The 
catalogue seems 
to think, Anna von Botzheim, who came of 
1 well-remembered Nuremberg family. But 
The 
interest of the picture is in the character 


to the 


it makes no difference who she was 


given pleasant though not all too 


autiful face the handling of the com- 


plicated detail of ornament and the mas- 


y subordination. The loveliness of 
) rimson and white lit by the gold 
of chain and embroidery against a quiet 


ty background, Whistler would have ap- 
It is of this picture one 


mnpression to add to the 


brings 
gallery 
one memory of the great or delightful 


portraits of the world 


tr} work of Flemings and Dutch- 
men of a later p xd—to which another 
ym levoted entirely over- 


ladowed by the vigor ind glory of 
Franz Hals and Rembrand By Hals 
ire only two and of 


quality 


there 
pictures, these one 


tlone is of the finest There are 


y four a buted to Rembrandt And 
yet they dominate not this one small room 
merely, | ! en e exhibition. Here, 
gain t is Karl Spencer who has con- 

buted st notable invases. From 

m pine the memoral Admiral de 
Ruy very ich @ man born to com- 
ind, w her it was De Ruyter or not who 
od | lo this picture Hals gave for 
tin I lignity and force that were 

LD Ruyte n lif 1idding, moreover, a 
plendid sobriety of lor in th black 
ind white of his dress, a blunt elegance in 
ind a trength 1 wagger, in the 
iinting that no one has yet surpassed 


\nd it is from the Althorp collection that 


i ttl Portrait of a Boy by Rembrandt, 
alled Portrait of Willlam of Orange, 

n It is unfinished, as the cata- 

logue des bes it, but no one would have 


Rembrandt add another touch; it is 


ty itself, a half-length, against a 


juiet, black background, and it is handled 


n way that 3 unexpe dly suggestive 
know of 

tther Rembrandt quite like j Often, be 
fo ! Hals and Rembrandt 


f Velasquez In this respect I 
have been 
idemy in greater numbers 
made 
collection of 
and 


invases But as I 
larger 
ghteenth 

vuld 
Ruyter nor the Boy 


Eng h pietures of the é 
irly nineteenth enturies, I forzet 
once 

known as William of Orange 


They seem 


| » come with me, to cling to me, so as 
t} tandard which the 
and Re 


suld b accepted as nothing 


judged by 
Gainsboroughs ynoldsesand Romneys 
more than 


iwceful decoration he Hoppers and 


Raeburn ind) Lawrences nothing more 
puppets It is 
vigorous like 
refined like Rem- 


true to life 


nan i the bes Vigorous 
rot every one who in be 
Hials without vulgarity 
brandt and y absolutely 

There 
boroughs, one in 


are several most delightful Gains- 


particular with a more 


ensa mnal attraction ! 


lan echnique ot 








even subject can ever be to the general 
public—the Portrait of Miss Linley, that, 
when it suddenly came up for sale at 


Christie’s from no one knew where, dirty 
and shabby, was sold for no less than 9,- 


000 guineas. This is one of the rare ro 


mances of the auction room, nowadays 
when every picture of merit of every mas 
ter of renown is supposed to have been 


traced, measured, catalogued 


Perhaps the most 


judged, and 
unexpected 
is that the picture has 


thing in the 
story or romance 
the advantage of being very charming, and 
discove ry h id 


face 


seem so if its 
The 
ittle of the oversweetness of many 
there can 
yn to one’s pleasure in the 


would still 


been less sensational is sweet 
with a 
of Gainsborough’s ladies: but 
be no qualificati 
delicacy, the exquisiteness of the 
gold-embroidered low bodice— 
bust—and the white 
These are the details over 


linger with greate: 


paint 
ing in the 
the portrait is only a 
and gold scarf 


which he was apt to 


sympathy and insight than over the details 
of the face The 


ers of his generation seemed afraid of the 


English portrait paint- 


character that artists like Rembrandt and 
Hals and Velasquez prized, even if found 
in the ugliest model or sitter, above the 


Book-of-Beauty prettiness of so many of 


Gainsborough’s and Reynolds’s women 
The finest of the 


Reynoldses came, like 


the finest Rembrandt and Hals and Primi- 
tives, from the collection at Althorp. Thess 
are the Portrait of Margaret Georgiana 


Daughter Geor- 
Devonshire 
arms the 
clasping her 
composition built up 
and the 


and her 
Duchess of 


with her 


Countess Spencer 
afterwards 
the mother 
child 


£iana, 
encircling 
who stands on a table 
neck, in a 
that 


stateliness yrace 


brought to the grouping of his 
and the Portrait of John 
Althorp, a 


costume of the 


Reynolds 
figures; Charles 
small boy, in the old- 
day, 


landscape 


Viscount 
fashioned stand- 


ing in a spacious conventional 
as characteristic of the 
charming, with hardly 
picion of the sentiment that Reynolds's de- 
into mawkish affee 


cannot get rid of the 


period. He is 
more than a sus 
secendants exaggerated 
tation But you 
feeling of convention in the deliberately 
posed figure and his deliberately composed 
remember that 
simply, with no 


surroundings, when you 
other child 


picturesque accessories 


presented so 


Still less can the Sir George Sinclair 
Bart., as a boy by Raeburn, and Ed 
ward, fifth Earl of Darnley, also a 
emall boy, by Hoppner, bear comparison 
with the Rembrandt. Both children, like 


Reynolds's little 
the picturesqueness of the studio in a land- 
scape designed according to formula and not 
Raeburn's boy is seated on a rock, 
Hoppner’s leans against a rock, as you may 
family nor the 
lean. The 
become more arti 


Viscount, are placed with 


nature 


be sure neither their own 


painters ever saw them sit or 
convention has already 
ficial than it was with Reynolds; the essen- 
life, prized by 


Rembrandt, are forgotten 


tials of character, reality 
It would have been wiser had the collec 
is, chronologically. But 
the work of British artists has been carried 


tion ended here, that 


has been selected 
that It 
than to make one 


down te yesterday, and 
little 


produce no other effect 


with so discrimination can 


deplore the sad and complete degeneracy of 


British art A picture by Wilkie seems to 


oom ne 
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Florence rt Pre-Raphael per enth-centu j 1 ma ) G 
abundantly supplied with ideals as they yution to 


were could no quit lake 





fluences of Wilkie and h followers. Leiglt f eighteer I i f ) L, i { 


Wilkie, nor could he see it pictorially worked al on h ‘ 1 | { i 
I ‘ ] y i ia 
only, with him, it was not domest but tice that Freppa winked a ‘ st h } ! t 


. iy md . } 
classical, as his admirer pointed out w him at least one ruefu Freppa ; P : Palasso R 


The irony to-day is to find hanging with inforcing | I love f ‘ f ' | Pul D ; 
him, and classed as Deceased Masters,” juattrocento Ww f ed, i WI ling wa onve 
artists for whom the Academy had, so long y Bastia i i pto ylum picture wa 
as they lived, never an honor to spar id | 
Alfred Steve! by whom there ynly ly twenti« he 1 i I ) 1 DU I nu im f San Salvi, where i has 
one small portrait, of W. Blundell Spence ivonarola that w exhibited a few nu egarded, in the s« ry 
of Florence, but what character in the ter in the Palazzo R ard a 8] lid e. fora matter of ten yea { ex 
head, what dignity, what restraint John riginal of the fourteenth ce l i being known only to a few 
Linnells, not very great, perhaps, but who anini promptly avowed author p and it will oon t pu ym publ 
s fame began to rise In 1864 ‘ ) n the Hall of Luca Giordar | { 


could paint landscape far better than mo 


of the Academicians of his generat 1 that marvell bust of Be \ that tall, rounded at he tog 
the two Scotchmen, Alexander Fraser and ood for a time th Louy before tl riginai ma ve Rena 
Sam Bough and James Charles, who has ives of Michelans Wl make lisengaged Corinthias »] I 
not yet been dead a year. Charles exhibited eclared that it w t i ful por position resembl« 7) y that of 
at the Academy, but was better known as iit of Giuseppe B i i kinan it lonna with Four 

P ' 


an exhibitor at the International and b 0 fa ! ) he architectu t x 


New English Art Club Painters had th als that wuld come tically reprodu I j 


greats I pect for him The Academy f nan ignorant pea In rej ler the reversed, the C1 | 
howeve! never gave him the chance to i st offered to make a j ‘ it died left The figur f 
| 


write the initial A R.A., much | R.A S68 before the ild be fulfilled o the knee it } ta 
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ive been enriched, especially with addi- 
! of Att silver coins 
eque Reich has added to h collec 
f etched p rai of famous Amer 
f Andrew Ca rhis por- 
i idmirable lik well up to 
l ] l of h I vious work 
Thirty | ire of the Barbizon school 
lee 1} H. 8S. Henry of Philadelphia 
old at auctior n this city last Fri 
lay night by the American A Association 
I brought in all $ 000. The highest 
vas paid fo rroyotr Le Retour a 
Ferm $65,000 rh pi ire brought 
$24,500 on Febru , IS it the d 
| | of William Schau pictures in this 
The featu f th ile was the high 
fc nall Coro even of them 
ra 1 from $7,000 to $24,000 The prices 
letail were i follow Corot—Chateau 
I $9 800: Premié Feuilles, $7,000 
Th Rive $20,600: Nymphes jouant avec 
in 7 $19,104 Medita yn, $15,600; Le 
M wu Bord lu Lac $11,300; 
r Glade $24,000 Daubigny The 
I Shad of Night $4,800 The 
H $5,000 Farm " Villervill 
$ Decamps, Les Contrebandiers, $7 
. D croix—Lion Attaqué, $4,400; Tigr 
Ser] £6,700 Arabe Montant A Cheval 
$ > The Rele e of th Princess Olga 
< 4 Dia The Fore Fontaine 
bleau $5.200 Whispering of Love, 
$5,500 Dupré Sunlight $8,300 Twi 
! $13,000 Fromentin—The Faleon 
$3,800. Géricault—Starting for the Rac« 
Rom $3,000. Millet—The Retreat from 
he Storm, $6,700; The Shepherdess and Her 
Klock, $15,000. Rousseau—Landscape, $4,900; 
P ize en Sologn $6,400; Sunlight, $21 
t Pwilight, $10,100. Troyon—The Farrier, 
600: Going to Market. $16.000: Le Re- 
ur A la Ferme, $65,000 
0 Februar 1 ! Anderson Auction 
Company of tl city sells some engravings 
hings, and drawings, partly from the 
olle ns of Dr. S. M. Burnett and Jams 
R. P he The sal id some New 
y } \ t few etchings by Rembrandt, 
! of etchings by Charles Jacque 
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' 
| Congressional grants for maintenan 
of the Geological S$ vey have been near 
louble during Mr. Walcott’s administra 
on, and » this d is be é 
rus 1 tl xpend if the millio 
lollars annually devote the vast i: 
gation or claiming p es in th 
fa West 
I i New Yy } M it 185 Mi 
Walcott began h official careerT is a 


jlogist and paleontologist when, in 1876 





he became attached to the New York Sta 
Survey \ few year la he was mad 
iss in ger gist of the nited tat 
| Geological Survey In tha ery he Ww 
| official paleontolog 1888 and ch 
| geologist 18 i864, advancing in the la 
named year to the directorship During 
| his incumbency of th last office he held 
| for a limited period the taryship of 
| the Carneg Institution at Washington and 
an ad interim assistant aryship of 
the Smithsonian Institutior harge of 
the United State National Museum (fo 
lowing upon the death of tl ucting cura- 
tor, G. Brown Goode) 1 Walcott’s ad- 
ministrative ability further ind ed by 
his work tending ywward the co ination 
of the scientific departmen and bureaus 
of the national capital 
However important o the knowledge 
nd general development « he natural 
resources of this country may have been 
the labors Walcott s director of 


of Mr 


interior of China in 1903 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE SMITH 
SONIAN 
I é lection on January f Charle 
Doo le Walcott to fill the post of sec 
he Smithsonia Institution, the 
t pay tribute to the worth of a man 
vho by painstaking work, and without the 
influe of university surroundings, had 
i! ly itta ! ! high 1iministra 
rf ice which the Government 
f 4) vuntry yuld 1 »w Succeeding 
J WW Powell in h I) hip of the 
Na il Geological Survey i S44, a t 
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the United States Geolog Survey, his 
position in the field of s¢ e will prob 
ably be most permanently xed through 
his contributions as an o ial student of 
nvertebrate paleontology is investiga 
tions, carried on through a period of ove 
1 quarter of a century ipon th mo 
ancient faunas, are monument of dili 
gent research; and they have done much 
o revolutioni the views of geologists re 
garding the development of life-forms and 
he relationships existing between the land 
surfaces and water areas of the Cambrian 
ind pre-Cambrian periods Mr. Walecott’s 
latest work, which is soon to appear, 1s 
a review of the Cambrian brachiopoda ol 
the world; it will probably be the most 
comprehensive monograph of world fauna 
that has ever been publish Much ma 
terial bearing upon this subject was ob 
tained by a special expedition sent into the 


Mi Walcott though no a university 
man himself, rising from the ranks of the 
public schools, has been a recipient ol 
many university degrees (from Chicago, 
Johr Hopkins, Pennsylvania, ete.) and 
ipon him was conferred, in 1898, the Bigs- 
by Medal of the London Geological So- 
clety 

We have been asked to call attentio oO 
he fact that a number ofl ypies of Dr 
Sven Hedin’s “Scientific Results of a Jour 
ney in Central Asia, 1899-1902 ill remaia 
insubscribed for The wo which was 
rriginally planned » be published in four 
volumes with two volumes of maps, has, on 
iccount of the wealth of material welled 
yut so that, when completed, the descriptive 
pa alone will occupy four volumes; and 
he first of these contain t! same num 
ber of illustrations (500) which was intend 
ed for this whole part of the work But 
in spite of this expansion the ibsecription 
price of £15 has remained unaltered. The 
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